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IHIRTY years ago the coming Sunday eight gentlemen 

met to consider the organization of a society of Biblical 
literature and exegesis. They defined their purpose to be 
the promotion of a thorough study of the Scriptures by the 
reading and discussion of original papers. The thirty years 
which have passed show the timeliness of the step that was 
taken. At the date of their meeting Biblical scholarship 
was about to enter on a new era in this country. The 
decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions had jnst been put 
on a firm basis ; the higher criticism of the Old Testament, 
having thoroughly established itself in Germany, was begin- 
ning to be considered seriously by American students; 
Biblical theology as a distinct department of investigation 
was knocking at the door; the textual criticism of the Old 
Testament had hardly made a beginning. It is only when 
we call these facts to mind that we properly estimate the 
progress which has been achieved, and the solid nature of 
the contribution which we have made to that progress. 

The correctness of insight which led to the foundation 
of our society is therefore a subject for congratulation. 
Equally a subject for congratulation is the broad manner 
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in which our founders defined their purpose. The original 
statement, which I have already quoted, simply said that the 
purpose was to promote a thorough study of the Scriptures 
by the reading and discussion of original papers. The con- 
stitution first adopted provided that the meetings should be 
devoted chiefly to the reading and discussion of original 
papers on Biblical subjects. The present constitution 
enacts that the object of the society shall be to promote 
the critical study of the Scriptures by presenting, discussing, 
and publishing original papers on Biblical topics. This, 
though a little more definite than the original provision, 
does not really narrow its scope. The specification of criti- 
eal study of the Scriptures is intended only to intimate that 
our work is scholarly rather than popular, exegetical rather 
than homiletical. From the first the purpose has been to 
unite men of all parties in the freest interchange of views on 
a subject of common interest. 

This subject of common interest is the Bible. It is another 
evidence of breadth of view on the part of the founders that 
they did not attempt to define the sense in which they used 
the word Bible. They were content to take the Bible as a 
given fact, an entity sufficiently well known to need no 
definition, and sufficiently important to justify our devotion 
to it as an object of study. For the simplicity and direct- 
ness with which they set this forth they deserve our grati- 
tude. Congratulating ourselves upon their insight, their 
breadth, and their unity of aim, we follow their example 
and feel ourselves one with them. 

And yet it could hardly be that thirty years’ study should 
not make some difference in our point of view. It would be 
poor evidence of progress if we found ourselves affirming the 
same things in the same way in which they were affirmed by 
the fathers. And when those of us whose memory goes 
back thirty years examine our interest in the book, we find 
that it is not exactly the same now as then. It is not a 
question of better understanding of what the Biblical writers 
said. It would seem arrogant to claim that we understand 
our text better than the great scholars of the sixteenth cen- 
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tury whose monumental works still adorn our libraries. 
But whether we understand our Bible better, we vertainly 
understand it differently, It is not a question of under- 
standing so much as it is a question of emphasis. We have 
changed our emphasis from doctrine to life. The fathers 
inquired: What do the men of the Bible teach us in phi- 
losophy and ethics? We ask: What did the men of the 
Bible experience in aim and motive? It is evident that in 
thus formulating our problem we greatly increase the com- 
plexity of our task. The theologian who makes out a sys- 
tem of doctrine may leave out of view much of the Bible 
which is not directly didactic; the scholar who seeks to 
understand the life of the Bible cannot safely ignore a single 
sentence. 
< To illustrate what I mean I have chosen the subject of 
Old Testament ideals. \ Life is activity ; activity implies an 
aim. - Every one of the Hebrew writers set before himself 
something to be accomplished., In our every-day life we 
recognize that a man’s motive is the key to his action and 
that his ideal is only the form which his motive takes in his 
own mind. <If we can discover the ideals after which the 
Old Testament writers were striving we shall understand 
the writers, and we shall also understand the Old Testament 
as a whole.’ For, be it noted, the variety of ideals which we 
may discover does not invalidate the unity of the whole 
process of which they are a part. The individual man has a 
great variety of aims in the course of his life, but he is the 
same man from his earliest to his latest years. In fact, the 
variety of aims is one evidence of the genuineness of the life. 
For life is activity, and activity is often conflict. Especially 
when we take an organism which exists through a long time, 
that is to say, when we consider a historic entity, we find 
that the life consists in the interaction of forces, and if the 
process be a spiritual one we shall find the forces to be 
ideals, whose interaction often takes the form of conflict. 
We shall not be surprised, then, to find a large variety of 
aims and motives in the Hebrew Scriptures. To simplify 
our problem let us confine our attention to the two which 
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we shall all probably agree are the most prominent: the pro- 
phetic and the priestly. Our thesis is: A large part of the 
life we are studying consists in the interaction of the pro- 
phetic and the priestly ideals. In both prophetic and priestly 
circles the idea] naturally objectified itself as a requirement 
made by God. To put the ideals in the form in which they 
would appeal to the Hebrew mind we might say the pro- 
phetic school had as motto: The righteous God requires 
righteousness. The priestly school wrote on their banner: 
The holy God requires holiness. The two mottoes are not 
the same by any means, as we shall have occasion to note. 

Take first the prophetic scheme, according to which the 
fundamental requirement is righteousness. It is of course 
most clearly set forth in the preaching of the great prophets 
from Amos down, and here it is so plain to every reader 
that it is needless to insist upon it. But it will be fair 
briefly to notice that the ideal clothed itself also with flesh 
and blood in: the character of Israel’s heroes. The life of 
Abraham as recorded for us by the earliest of our Pentateu- 
chal writers is a prophetic document, designed to set forth an 
ideal. Abraham is an illustration, for example, of that hos- 
pitality to strangers which from time immemorial has been 
one of the cardinal virtues of the Oriental. Equally he is an 
example of generosity to kinsmen in his dealing with Lot. 
He is thoroughly trustful of the divine word and obedient 
to it, even to the extent of willingness to sacrifice his own 
son. It is not too much to say that in these respects we 
have the prophetic ideal incarnated in the great ancestor of 
the nation. It is true that the other patriarchs, even when 
their character is drawn by a prophetic hand, do not give 
us so delightful an example of virtue. But this is due to 
popular tradition, which had already shaped the material 
before it was made the subject of literary treatment. 

It is sometimes asserted that the early writers in Israel 
were dominated by the nomadic ideal. This seems to be an 
exaggerated statement. Joy in the life of the free lance 
which is the most prominent emotion of the true Bedawy, 
hardly finds expression in any of our documents. The song 
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of Lamech is only the exception which proves the rule. The 
patriarchs are not nomads in the true sense of the term; 
they are shepherds, to be sure ; but this is only because they 
are examples of the simple life. The narrators knew not 
how else to keep them free from the vices of civilization. 
Even with the desire to picture their heroes as shepherds, 
the writers were not able to keep their narratives free from 
agricultural allusions. Again, when we come to the story of 
the wilderness wandering we are surprised to find concrete 
features of nomad life conspicuous by their absence. 

It is no contradiction of what has been said to remark 
that warlike virtue was prominent in the thought of early 
Israel. In the struggle for the possession of Canaan, 
Zebulon and Naphtali immortalized themselves by jeopardiz- 
ing their lives for the common cause ; Judah was pronounced 
blessed because he placed his hand on the neck of his ene- 
mies; Joseph’s bow abode in strength, and he gored the 
nations like an angry bull; Benjamin ravined like a wolf, 
Dan was a lion’s whelp, and Gad rent the body of the foe. 
The warlike ideal was reflected in Yahweh himself, for it 
was he who led the heroes to battle, animated them by his 
spirit. He strengthened the arms of Joseph when the 
archers shot at him; his were the everlasting arms that 
upheld Israel; he was the sword of Jacob’s excellency. 
These passages show well enough what the Psalmist meant 
when he called Yahweh a man of war, and they set forth the 
ideal with all desirable distinctness. But it would hardly 
be correct to call this the prophetic ideal. It is rather pre- 
prophetic, for the great prophets turned their attention to 
something quite different. 

In declaring that the righteous God requires righteous- 
ness, the prophets meant that he requires justice between 
man and man. Two things called their attention to this 
subject. One was the increasing complexity of social con- 
ditions; the other was the consolidation of the nation in a 
monarchy. As to social conditions, we know that the in- 
creasing wealth of the people brought with it oppression of 
the poor by the rich, involving suffering on the part oi one 
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class, and leading to vicious luxury and self-indulgence on 
the part of the other. The old agricultural ideal was that 
each man should sit under his own vine and fig tree with 
none to molest or make him afraid; what had actually come 
about was that the great landowners added field to field till 
there was no room for the peasant proprietor. This was 
done under color of the law, for Isaiah is very bitter against 
those who enact unrighteous decrees, and the lawyers who 
write perverseness, to turn aside the needy from justice, and 
to rob the poor of his right; and the denunciations of the 
other prophets are equally strong. 

It is evident that this ideal could not have taken shape 
except where social conditions were sharply contrasted. It 
is not too much to say that it could not have taken the 
shape it did except in a monarchical society. The monarchy 
was significant, because it attempted to regulate the social 
order. Tribal custom, once sufficient to sanction the ethical 
standard, had broken down in the new conditions of life in 
Canaan. The monarchy provided, or was supposed to pro- 
vide, a court of appeal to which the poor man could bring 
his case. The king was the supreme judge. Doubtless he 
was guided by precedent — he did not wish to revolutionize 
society. But he differed from other umpires who were called 
in to decide disputes in that he had power to enforce his 
decisions. Gradually this fact changed men’s thinking; 
they no longer thought of the right as ‘what used to be 
done in Israel’; they thought of it as what the king com- 
manded. To be sure, the action of the king often disap- 
pointed really enlightened men. They could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that the actual king was far from their ideal 
administrator. In theory the king was the protector of the 
weak against the powerful. Too often he not only became 
the boon companion of the oppressor, but himself set the 
example of extortion. But as in the case of righteousness 
between man and man, the defects of the existing state of 
things brought the ideal more distinctly into view. The 
great prophets were sure that there ought somewhere to be 
a judge of all the earth who would do right. Therefore as 
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to the effect of the monarchy on men’s conception of Yahweh 
there can scarcely be a doubt. 

In saying this we do not lose sight of the fact that the 
foundations of Yahweh’s judgeship were laid before the rise 
of the monarchy. As tribal god he had been interested in 
securing justice between man and man, for as member of the 
clan he was protector of the clan custom. The earliest ac- 
count of the Mosaic age shows us the people coming to the 
oracle at Kadesh to secure the decision of the divinity in 
matters of dispute. But there is a great difference between 
a tribal arbitrator and a court of justice presided over by a 
monarch with troops and executioners at his command. The 
institution of the kingship enlarged and heightened men’s 
idea of the divine king, for the intimate connection of the 
earthly and the divine monarch must be evident. In fact, 
the right of the king was derived from his unction by a mes- 
senger of Yahweh. As the anointed of Yahweh he partook 
of the sacredness of the divinity. When the human king 
became unfaithful, or showed himself unworthy, that very 
fact brought into strong relief the ideal which men now 
located in the divine ruler. Where innocent blood crying 
from the ground found the ear of the king deaf to its appeal, 
recourse was had to the avenger in heaven, whose eyes 
behold, whose eyelids try, the children of men. 

The ethical conception then is, as it existed in the mind of 
the prophets, extraordinarily simple — righteousness is obe- 
dience to the commands of the divine monarch; sin is 
discbedience. “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” The same word is used to 
denote sin against a human monarch and sin against God — 
Pharaoh’s butler and his baker sinned against him. Sin is 
specifically called rebellion ; as Moab rebels against Israel, 
so Israel sins against Yahweh. The Deuteronomists’ insist- 
ence on obedience to the statutes, ordinances, and judgments 
of Yahweh would be incomprehensible in any except the 
subject of a monarch.} 


1 Note the use of the words DWE, 2 Kings 11; Wa, 1 Kings 13 2s, Jer. 5 23; 
‘Wa, 2 Kings 18 7, Num. 149. 
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The ethical ideal is, however, not exhausted by the defini- 
tion we have given. Sin is not merely the overt act, it is a 
state of mind; not disobedience but disloyalty. This also 
implies the monarchy, for the duty of the subject to trust 
the ruler is self-evident. When the bramble is elected king 
of the trees he invites them to put their trust in his shadow, 
and threatens them with destruction if they do not. The 
bitter irony of the passage does not conceal the primary con- 
ception, namely, that trust is the duty of the subject. Loy- 
alty, however, implies something more than that the ruler 
has power to enforce his commands; it implies that in some 
way he is worthy of devotion, and that he has impressed 
himself on the affections of his subjects. He must make 
himself such as to call out their loyalty. And we must 
remember that the kingship was established in the first 
place by an act of choice on the part of the nation; David 
made a covenant with the sheikhs of the tribes before he was 
recognized as their sovereign. On this side also the monar- 
chy must have influenced the ethical ideal of the prophets. 

We defined the ethical ideal of the prophets in the sen- 
tence: The righteous Yahweh requires righteousness. We 
now see more clearly what that sentence meant to the men 
who made it the basis of their preaching. Its full force 
came only when the monarchy was firmly established. The 
prophetic theory of right living is obedience to the commands 
of the divine king; its theory of right thinking is reliance 
upon that king’s power and good will; it regards sin either 
as disobedience of his command, or distrust of his power, 
or transgression of the covenant which binds him and his 
subjects to each other. As the earthly monarch is the vice- 
gerent of the real ruler, he was looked to to apply this stand- 
ard in his realm. The prophets as ethical teachers had 
occasion to note how far the actual rulers fell short of the 
expectation. In every society there is need of reform, and 
in a monarchy the king should lead in bringing reforms 
about. But in Israel and in Judah reforms rarely proceeded 
from the throne. Tradition affirms that Hezekiah and 
Josiah realized the hopes of the reforming party. But the 
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other kings fell below the standard set for them. The 
result was to turn the attention of men from the earthly 
ruler to the ideal king. If Yahweh be indeed king in Je- 
shurun (they argued), he must intervene to secure the obe- 
dience which is his right. Hence the confidence of Isaiah 
that Yahweh will restore the judges of Judah as in the old 
days, will purge out the nation’s dross and refine it as silver 
is refined. The result as time went on was to turn men’s 
thoughts away from all human help, make them careless of 
all human social institutions, and fix their hope on a day of 
Yahweh which will introduce a new state of affairs. 

If we attempt to reproduce the state of mind of men in 
Jerusalem after this prophetic ideal had long been held 
before them, we shall be struck by the variety of opinions, 
and by their discordance. Just before Jerusalem fell into 
the hands of Nebuchadrezzar there were at least four parties 
in the state. First, we may put those whom Zephaniah 
describes as settled on their lees — the men who said Yahweh 
- will not do good nor will he do harm. These were the 
skeptics — philosophers who, like so many thinkers since 
their time, thought God to be indifferent to what goes on 
in his world. 

Then there was a considerable party who believed in 
Yahweh as one god out of many. He might be king in 
Judah, but then there was Babylon to reckon with, and 
Egypt, too. Yahweh could not be king in those nations, 
for they had their own divinities. The salvation of Judah 
(they felt) must be secured by political measures in which 
the foreign gods were to have part as well as foreign armies. 
Manasseh therefore could not be blamed when he introduced 
Assyrian deities into the temple. This was an evidence not 
of his total depravity but of his political sense. When the 
Assyrian power was seen to be tottering to its fall, these 
statesmen would counsel conciliation of the Babylonian king 
and the Babylonian gods as well. Or if Egypt, which was 
near at hand, should show its old-time vigor, its deities— 
Isis, Osiris, and the dog Anubis—had an equal claim to 
recognition. 
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These parties did not take the kingship of Yahweh very 
seriously, but there were intense patriots who did take it 
seriously. They relied upon the traditions of the past which 
showed how gloriously their God had vindicated his rights. 
He had long been not only king but warrior. He was wait- 
ing only for some signal opportunity to reveal his real 
power. Whatever might be true of Babylonia, Canaan was 
Yahweh’s land, and he must soon expel the intruders. A 
typical member of this party was the prophet who ostenta- 
tiously took the yoke from Jeremiah’s neck and broke it, 
saying, “ Thus saith Yahweh, even so will I break the yoke ~ 
of Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon from off the neck of all 
nations, and this within two years.” When things had gone 
so far that the chief men had been carried into exile and the 
vessels of the temple had been taken with them, these same 
cheerful Jingoes assured the people that both exiles and 
vessels would be brought back in the same short space of 
two years. No doubt these men were sincere in their belief.- 
They had learned of the kingship of Yahweh and trusted it. 
They gave proof of their sincerity, for they sealed their 
faith with their blood. They were the ones who resisted 
the irresistible Babylonian power to the end, hoping against 
hope for that miraculous demonstration of Yahweh’s king- 
ship which never came. 

Finally, there was the small party of which Jeremiah was 
leader and spokesman. They also believed in the kingship 
of Yahweh, but they had learned to put the emphasis on his 
righteous will rather than upon his sovereign power. They 
knew him to be lord of the land, but they knew also that in 
the old days he had purged the land clean of its inhabitants 
because of their iniquity. If sin is disobedience to the com- 
mands of Yahweh—and this was what the great prophets 
had taught —then the worst was yet to come, for the land 
was full of violations of his commands. A king does not 
treat with the disobedient; he punishes them. He does 
not make terms with rebels; he exterminates them. The 
thought of a covenant gives no comfort to the party which 
has broken the covenant. If a man put away his wife and 
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she become another’s, can she return to him? And thou 
who hast had many paramours wouldst return to me? Pa- 
thetic is the hopelessness which expresses itself in such a 
comparison. 

As you do not need to be told, it was this party of pessi- 
mists which in the fall of Jerusalem saw the melancholy 
triumph of their belief. The kingly ideal had justified 
itself, though the human kingship had disappeared. Not 
only had the human kingship disappeared, the physical sub- 
stratum of the divine kingship had been taken away. Those 
who cherished the ideal were a scattered and disheartened 
remnant among the Gentiles. Could they hold on to their 
ideal? Humanly speaking, we may say they could not have 
held on to it, unless it had been reénforced by another and 
in its origin very different ideal. This is what I have 
already called the priestly ideal. It was not an accident 
that the man who put heart into the exiles and gave them 
something to live for was a priest. None but such an one 
could have brought the Jews through the first trying period 
of their exile. 

If we may judge by the general course of religious devel- 
opment, we may say that the priestly ideal is more ancient 
than the prophetic, for it appears in the most rudimentary 
religions. The religious instinct is fundamentally conscious 
of the gulf between God and man. Religious rites are the 
means taken to bridge this gulf, and are therefore the most 
distinct testimony to its existence. Because the approach 
to a divinity is dangerous, it is undertaken with ceremonious 
precaution. Approach to a king is guarded in the same 
way, and at first thought we might suppose religious ritual 
derived from the etiquette of a court. Uzzah smitten for 
rash handling of the Ark reminds us of the intruder stabbed 
by a sentinel for forcing his way into the palace. The men 
of Beth-shemesh did not rejoice at the approach of Yahweh, 
and the plague broke out among them. We think of a 
parallel case where a monarch in his progress through his 
realm comes to a surly village which gives him no welcome ; 
in sudden anger he turns his soldiers loose upon it to wreak 
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their will. But these parallels are deceptive. To argue 
that the ritual of the sanctuary is derived from the ceremony 
of the court is to reverse the true order. The etiquette of 
the court is a reflex of that of the temple, and is the result 
of the sacredness of the king which requires that he be 
treated like the divinity whose representative he is. 

The priestly ideal is expressed by the word sanctity, which 
denotes precisely that distance between God and man which 
so strongly impresses the religious mind. Unfortunately 
we have no adjective which corresponds to the Hebrew word 
wp, and which we can apply to God, for it is not customary 
with us to speak of the divinity himself as sacred. If we 
adopt the conventional rendering ‘holy,’ we may state the 
priestly ideal, with which we have here to do, in the sen- 
tence : The holy God requires holiness. We must be careful, 
however, to keep in mind that this holiness is a physical 
rather than a spiritual quality, and that it reacts mechani- 
cally against all that is displeasing to the divinity and 
destroys it. Before one can approach a divinity, therefore, 
he must be purged from anything which is not consonant 
with the divine sanctity. The priestly writers are careful 
to set their ideal before us in their narratives as well as in 
their legislation. The care which, according to them, Moses 
took to purify the camp shows what they aimed at. Had 
the prophets written the account, they would have made the 
lawgiver expel all thieves, oppressors, and perjurers. The 
priest says nothing about these, but banishes all lepers, those 
who have an issue, and those who have been in contact with 
a dead body. 

It is evident that we have here a very different ideal from 
that of the prophets, and we cannot wonder at the sharp 
opposition between the two classes. Yet it is needful to 
notice that the prophets had no objection to the idea of 
sanctity. They believed just as the priests did that the 
sphere of the sacred is distinct from that of the profane. 
Amos makes Yahweh swear by his sanctity; Isaiah hears 
the seraphim proclaim this attribute, and his name for 
Yahweh is ‘the Holy One of Israel’; Hosea in declaring that 
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Yahweh is God and not man, adds ‘the Holy One in the 
midst of thee.’ Yet the prophets inveigh in no measured 
terms against the ritual, and refuse to see in sacrifice and 
offerings something commanded by God. Logically the 
advantage was on the side of the priests, for by tradition 
the sacrifices bridge the chasm between God and man. 

While often in sharp opposition, therefore, the two ideals 
were not necessarily hostile. In actual life the common 
man probably did not distinguish them. He might avoid a 
certain act because it was sin in the prophetic sense, that is, 
because it was contrary to the command of God, or he might 
avoid: it because it involved defilement, that is, violation of 
the priestly tradition. The ethical and the ritual motive 
might coincide, and a man might act from either or both. 
The fear of Yahweh, which is the Old Testament phrase for 
religion, might be fear of a divine administrator and judge, 
or it might be dread of a mysterious being whose ways are 
so different from our ways. Yet while the two motives 
might exist side by side in the same bosom, we can see how 
the historic process brought one to the front at one time and 
the other at another. The great prophets, as we have seen, 
laid stress upon the ethical. To them succeeded the Deu- 
teronomist and his school who made some concessions to the 
ritual. Then in the crisis came Ezekiel, who brought the 
ritual again to the front. 

It is the interaction of the two ideals seen in the docu- 
ments I have just named which makes the later history of 
the Old Testament people so interesting. As for the Deu- 
teronomist, we see at once that he was a practical man who 
sought to combine both classes of motives. In his emphasis 
of the commandments and statutes of Yahweh he is thor- 
oughly prophetic in tone. In insisting that reverence be 
paid at the sanctuary by burnt offering and sacrifice, he is 
as distinctly priestly. His main interest is undoubtedly 
ethical, but he is willing to preserve priestly tradition so 
far as it is not inconsistent with his ethical system. The 
ritual has conquered the opposition of the prophets and 
secured a foothold in the prophetic school, but it has been 
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obliged to become moral in order to succeed. The same is 
more strikingly exemplified in Ezekiel. Himself a priest 
and faithful to the priestly ideal, he believed that Jerusalem 
was destroyed because of trespass upon the ritual separate- 
ness of Yahweh. What weighed upon him as he reviewed 
the past was the fact that the priests had not been careful to 
distinguish between sacred and profane, that the kings of 
Judah had buried their dead in immediate proximity to the 
temple, and that they had brought heathen slaves into the 
sacred place. 

But though thus at heart a priest Ezekiel had adopted the 
prophetic standard in ethics. When he describes a wicked 
man he names his offenses against the moral law as well as 
those against priestly tradition. Both kinds of transgres- 
sions are indeed viewed from the priestly point of view, 
for they are both called Md. At first sight it looks as 
though the prophetic standard has wholly disappeared, but 
on looking closer we see that it has been merged in that of 
the priest. The ritual is enforced, but the ritual has been 
moralized. Even in the midst of his sketch of the restored 
temple the prophet stops to forbid violence and oppression, 
and to enjoin just weights and measures. Yet this same 
sketch of the future temple and commonwealth shows how 
fully the author’s thought emphasized ritual requirements. 
So scrupulous is he in the matter of ceremonial purity that 
he finds his standard unattainable except by a direct act of 
God. Yahweh himself will sprinkle clean water on the 
exiles, cleanse them from all their filthiness, and give them 
a new heart and a new spirit. The new temple will be con- 
secrated by elaborate sacrifices, and will be kept pure by 
regularly recurring applications of sacred blood. The chief 
duty of the prince will be to provide sacrifices for the puriti- 
cation (755%) of the nation. The most elaborate precau- 
tions will be taken to guard the sanctuary from pollution. 
We have seen that the moral earnestness of the prophet 
is unquestioned. He truly desired ethical as well as ritual 


purity for his people, but the ethical has been absorbed by 
the ritual. 
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The ideal of Ezekiel was taken up by the priestly writers, 
and through them it affected the whole thought of Judaism. 
Moral conduct is undoubtedly urged, — no one can say that 
the ethical standard of Judaism is not high, — but it is urged 
from the ritual point of view. “Be ye separate because I 
«m separate” is the recurring injunction. But the separate- 
ness is not primarily from moral offenses alone; it is from 
everything which tradition made incompatible with the 
sanctity of Yahweh. Contact with a dead body is to be 
shunned as scrupulously as murder or adultery, and both are 
to be shunned for the same reason. Both alike violate that 
mysterious sanctity which must be preserved by the land, by 
the temple, by pots and pans. In the literal sense the peo- 
ple are to be a nation of priests. In the theory of these 
writers no foreigner ought to enter the land of Yahweh, for 
none but Jews are consecrated to his service. Or if this 
seems too rigorous, we may say without fear of contradiction 
that none but Jews, and they in a state of ritual purity, 
ought to be allowed in the city of Jerusalem. This is set 
forth by the Pentateuchal writer with all desirable plainness 
when he makes Moses by divine command shut out from the 
camp every one who is defiled by leprosy, or who has an 
issue, or is polluted by the dead. There are degrees of 
sanctity — the Talmud distinguishes no less than eleven — 
increasing in intensity as we approach the temple, and cul- 
minating in the Most Holy, the chamber of Yahweh’s 
residence. 

Our own associations with the word holy are so different 
that in reading many passages of the Old Testament we do 
not realize what they meant to those who first read them. 
The book of Zechariah promises that a fountain shall be 
opened in Jerusalem for sin and uncleanness. The same 
book asserts that in time to come even the bells of the 
horses shall be sacred. The great prophet of consolation 
gives the joyful assurance that the uncircumcised and the 
unclean shall no more enter the restored Jerusalem. We 
spiritualize such expressions and forget that by the Jew they 
were taken in the most literal sense, as promises of ritual 
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inviolability to be secured to the sacred city. Some of the 
most painful tragedies of the post-exilic period arose from 
the fact that this priestly ideal, cherished by all faithful 
Jews, was wantonly violated. It was not in the power of 
the people to keep intruders out of their city; sometimes 
the hated foreigner forced his way into the temple itself. 
When such intrusion occurred the frantic rage of the people 
knew no bounds. Their dearest sensibilities were outraged, 
they felt that their God was affronted, and at the same time 
that their nation was insulted. They feared that the divine 
vengeance would fall upon them for the sacrilege which they 
had not the physical power to prevent. They were beside 
themselves with these mingled emotions. 

Unless we take the ritual point of view we shall be unable 
to appreciate the theory of sin which underlies the priestly 
literature. Sin—to use this word in default of a better — 
is anything which offends the sanctity of Yahweh, whether 
it be committed wittingly or unwittingly. To be a little 
more precise, the act is sin, the resulting state is guilt. The 
guilt rests upon the one who has contracted it until he has 
taken the proper means to remove it. Guilt or defilement 
resting on the individual is dangerous, not to himself alone, 
but to the whole community. Hence the sternness of the 
law: “The soul which acts with uplifted hand . . . insults 
Yahweh; that soul shall be certainly cut off with its guilt 
in it.” The offending member must be cut off lest the whole 
body perish. According to the Talmud there are twenty-six 
offenses which if knowingly committed must be followed by 
the death or excommunication of the offender. 

Logically, unwitting offenses should be treated in the 
same way; for the pollution is as real in one case as in the 
other. In the earlier time they seem to have been so treated, 
for Jonathan’s violation of Saul’s taboo found no extenuation 
in ignorance. To make the rule so rigid, however, in a 
world full of things unclean is impossible. Hence the in- 
dulgence which allows the unwitting offender to cleanse 
himself. Impurity may be counteracted by means known 
to the priests. Ezekiel was fully possessed by this idea, and 
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under his influence the whole temple service became a con- 
tinuous purification rite. The daily burnt offering is a 
cleansing of the people; the annual day of atonement car- 
ries away what pollution may remain; even the headband 
of the high priest by its sanctity takes away the pollution 
which may lurk in the sacred things ; individuals who sus- 
pect that they have unwittingly offended are allowed to 
bring the so-called sin offerings, which restore them to the 
communion of the temple. The anxiety of the Psalmists to 
be cleansed from secret faults shows the sensitiveness bred 
in pious souls by this elaborate system. 

The triumph of the ritual ideal, therefore, may be said to 
be complete. Under the influence of the apostle Paul we may 
easily do injustice to this ideal. Undoubtedly so compli- 
cated a system of rules and purifications might become a 
burden to a conscientious man. But it is a mistake to think 
of the faithful Jew as always groaning under the yoke of 
the Torah. Quite otherwise—the majority found joy and 
pride in their law. Is it not a relief to have one’s conscience 
directed by an infallible guide? And is it not a matter for 
thankfulness to the devout Jew that his nation has been 
chosen out of all the world to be priests to Yahweh? To 
such questions the believer could make but one answer; 
patriotism and religious fervor combined to make Jerusalem, 
the city of the great king, the object of the most ardent 
affection, and of the most heroic devotion. In proportion to 
the warmth of this affection was the bitterness felt against 
scoffers and renegades, who by their unfaithfulness endan- 
gered the security of Israel, delayed the coming of the Mes- 
siah, and invited a new outbreak of divine wrath. The men 
who believed that if Israel should keep the law for a single 
day their redemption would dawn, could not be tolerant of 
sinners who were preventing that glorious consummation. 
The imprecatory Psalms become more intelligible, if not 
more excusable, when we realize the aspirations of the au- 
thors. In enthusiasm for a whole people pity for the indi- 
vidual may be lost out of sight. 

Where the priestly ideal prevails there is evident danger 
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of emphasizing the opus operatum. Had the priestly writings 
alone become the Bible of Israel, this danger would have 
become acute, for the Priest Code does not make the efficacy 
of the sacrifices depend on repentance and confession. The 
danger was minimized by the union of the priestly tora with 
documents of the prophetic school which exalt the ethical 
standard. The great ethical Decalogue stands out con- 
spicuously as the word of God, most important of all his 
requirements. In fact, the combination of these documents 
symbolizes the combination of the two ideals we have been 
considering. With thinking men the ritual did not over- 
shadow the ethical, though in form it seemed to triumph. 
Evidence of this is found in what we call the Wisdom 

literature. It needs no argument to show that these writers 
are absorbed in ethical problems. They do not reject the 
ritual nor regard it as something outgrown ; they take it as 
something established, which the wise man will observe, but 
concerning which he need not argue :— 

Fear God with all thy heart, and regard his priests as holy, 

Love thy Maker with all thy strength, and forsake not his servants, 

Fear God and honor the priest, and give him his portion as thou art 

commanded. 

This exhortation of Sirach might stand as the motto of the 
school, yet it is clear that their thought is much more exer- 
cised by ethics than by ritual. They give little attention 
to questions of ceremonial purification. If in the priestly 
writers the ethical was overshadowed by the ritual, the 
ethical now reasserts itself. We have seen that the word 
m3yiN is in its origin a ritual term, denoting whatever is 
contrary to the sanctity of Yahweh. But the sages use it 
to designate sins against one’s neighbor. To them deceitful 
balances are an abomination; so are evil devices, haughty 
eyes, the man who pronounces the innocent guilty or the 
guilty innocent. Moreover, the righteous character of Yahweh 
himself is strongly insisted upon, the grace of repentance is 
fully recognized, and probity, kindness, and fair dealing are 
constantly commended. 

The outline sketch which I have set before you seems to 
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me to show the value of the studies in which we are engaged, 
and to which this society is dedicated. The ethical attain- 
ments of Israel have passed into the possession of the race ; 
they are a part of our spiritual heritage. To understand 
the process by which they were reached is to understand 
the moral evolution of mankind. By study of this process 
we find what these ethical attainments cost. We see that 
they came by struggle and conflict, with strong crying and 
tears. The history and literature of Israel will never lose 
its importance as an object of study, because it is the monu- 
ment of this struggle. It follows that nothing which helps 
our understanding of these documents is insignificant. In 
looking over the volumes of our Journal some might think 
we had given too much space to criticism — higher and 
lower. Our answer must be that to understand our history 
we must first date our documents. The very fact that the 
documents have resulted from the interaction of various 
forces makes the problem more difficult, but also more im- 
portant. We are learning that art is long; each year we 
have the necessity forced upon us to learn something new and 
to unlearn some of the things we had supposed settled.2 But 
this only shows that our science isa living and growing thing. 

The importance of the inquiry we have followed, and the 
justification of a Biblical science which is something more 
than a mere branch of Oriental philology, are seen in the 
clearness with which the spiritual evolution of Israel is 
revealed by its literature as a complete whole. We who 
have seen the growth of Assyriology and Egyptology would 
be the last to ignore the light which these sciences have 
thrown upon many Old Testament problems. The time has 


2 It may not be impertinent to call attention to some illustrations which 
show how far we are from agreement on some of our fundamental problems. 
Eerdmans is reopening the whole Pentateuchal problem, claiming that the 
current theory of the documents is all wrong. Wiener and Schlégl are em- 
phasizing the textual discrepancies between the Hebrew text and the Greek 
version of Genesis, claiming that these discrepancies invalidate the division 
of the narrative between Elohist and Yahwist. The only answer that can 
be made to such assertions is the careful reéxamination of the whole field of 
textual and historical criticism. 
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passed when the Old Testament scholar could claim to 
understand the history of Israel apart from that of its neigh- 
bors. But the most generous recognition of the light which 
comes from Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt still leaves un- 
touched the moral evolution of Israel as a complete whole, 
parallel no doubt to what has gone on in other nations, but 
not dependent upon outside forces, standing out as a distinct 
entity with a clearness which makes it typical of the whole 
ethical process. With this conviction let us address our- 
selves with renewed ardor to the problems before us. 
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The Name Hammurabi 
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N ZA, xxii (1909), pp. 7-13, A. Ungnad presents an 

interesting treatise on the form Hammurabi, giving 
(pp. T-9) a list of eight different readings of the name. 
From this list Ungnad rightly deduces the three facts : 
(1) That Ha-am-mu-ra-BI is equivalent to Am-mwra-BI 
(cf. Nos. 6 and 8, where the first syllable is written AM 
and not HA-AM). (2) That the last syllable BI should be 
pronounced pi (cf. No. 8, where the last syllable of the 
name is written PI, clearly to be pronounced pi). BI has 
also the value pi, which confirms this idea. (3) Ungnad 
shows that there was originally a guttural spirant after the 
pt-syllable; viz. -ih (¢’?), as seen from the writing in No. 7 
(p. 9): Ha-am-mu-ra-BI-th (#?), Johns, PSBA, xxix. 
(1907), p. 177. It is, therefore, evident that the correct 
pronunciation of the name in Babylonian was Am-mu- 
ra-pi-th (2’?). 

In V R 44, 21 ad, the name Hammurabi = kimtu rapastu, 
‘extensive family,’ apparently not a correct translation, but 
rather a popular rendering. The point has been made that 
the equivalent rapaétu for ra-BI indicates the pi-pronuncia- 
tion for BI; had BI been pronounced 0%, the equivalent 
would probably have been rabitu (kimtu rabitu). It should 
be remarked that the translation kimtu, ‘family,’ for hammu 
is also seen in the equivalent Am-mi-sa-dug-ga = kimtum két- 
tum, V R 44, 22, ab; t.e. am-mi(mu) = kimtu, probably by 
popular association ; sa-dug-ga = kéttum, ‘just, right.’ 

The correct form of Hammurabi being Am-mwra-pi-th (7’?), 
it is clear that the Biblical form 59% (Gen. 14 1. 9) was 
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correctly handed down so far as the first part of the name 
am-mu = %%, and also, so far as the 5 is concerned. The 
final 5 in 5E"ON is difficult to explain. It appears that 
this 5 was constant in the versions; note LXX Apapdar, 
but in Gen. 149 the Greek A is sup ras in A” (Swete’s 
edition). The 5 of the Genesis text cannot be a formal 
error for M or another guttural, nor is it probably a repeti- 
tion of a supposed form sbad to follow SETH (thus, OLZ, 
1907, col. 237). It is more likely that this final 5 of 
represents an original = "B38; Amrapé (or -pi). 
In the Pheenician alphabet 5. L hw while one form of the 
‘is L (Schréder, Phin. Sprache, pp. 76 ff. ; Tafel A and B), 
which might easily have been converted into 5 under the 
influence of the other royal name in the same passage byt, 
where the 5 seems to be correct. This name 597M (LXX, 
Oapyar, Oaryar) has been tentatively identified with the 
Babylonian proper name Tudhula (Pinches, Trans. Viet. 
Inst., xxix, 47, 73, and see Brown’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 1062). 
If my supposition is correct that 5 is a conversion of an 
original ° in Spsmx, this further confirms the Babylonian 
pronunciation Am-mzu-ra-pi. The final guttural represented 
by the character th in Am-mu-ra-pi-ih may have been a soft 
medial h, a form of the name which disappeared at an early 
date. This final h in Ammurapi(ih) was no doubt similar in 
character to the guttural in the initial Ha in the form Ham- 
murapi which merges into an & (Am) in Babylonian (see 
above), as well as in the Hebrew form SEO. 

As to the meaning of Ammurapi, it seems established by 
Ungnad, op. cit., that the first part of the name Ammu is the 
name of a god. The second part ra-pi-ih I regard as a par- 
ticiple descriptive of this deity, it may be, from a stem! 
rapt = 8B, ‘heal,’ ‘cure,’ since it is not impossible to repro- 
duce an & by means of an aspirate. As just indicated, the 
double writing of the first part of the name hammu-ammu = 


1The stem rap@ is not yet found in Babylonian except in the name 
Nabfi-rap@ cited above, which may be a Western Semitic form; but rapa 
would be a perfectly appropriate element in the name Hammurabi (see 


Ungnad, op. cit., p. 12). 
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Bibl. 28 certainly goes far to demonstrate this principle.? 
Furthermore, in Clay, Babylonian Expedition, x. p. 57, A, 
we find the proper name Nabdé-ra-pa- = Aramean 857120), 
‘Nebo hath healed.’ It does not appear, therefore, too 
strained to suggest the solution that Am-mu-ra-pi-th (= i®) 
means ‘ Ammu is the healer.’ 


2 Ungnad says: ‘‘ ob man aber ein ¥ im Babylonischen mit dem Kehllaut 
wiedergegeben hitte, ist zweifelhaft,”’ thus ignoring the significance of the 
double form hammu-ammu, cited by himself. 
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Note on a Hebrew Conception of the Universe 
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UESTIONS as to the antiquity, or the source, of cos- 
mological ideas among the Hebrews are full of interest, 
never more so than now, but are outside the scope of this 
paper, which simply aims to show that the Hebrews did 
grasp, and express repeatedly in their Bible by a single word, 
the thought of the vast order of creation as a whole. 

The contrary view is the prevalent one; it is often said 
that such a unitary conception is a late and difficult fruit of 
philosophy ; the Hebrews, it is admitted, rose to the classi- 
fication of all the works of God under a two-fold term, “ the 
heavens and the earth”; further than this, however, it is 
claimed, they did not go. Two or three very brief citations 
should suffice to present this common belief. First, from 
DB, the Hastings (five-volume) Dictionary of the Bible, 
article “ World,” by V. H. Stanton. “There is no single 
_word in OT which describes the material universe, even as 
it was conceived by the Hebrews. The phrase ‘heaven and 
earth’ is used to convey that notion (Gen. 11, Ps. 89 11, 
Jer. 10 12, 51 15, etc.)” 

In the later one-volume Hastings, S. W. Green writes the 
article “ World,” and remarks: “In general, it may be said 
that the normal expression for such conception of the world 
as the Hebrews had reached is ‘the heavens and the earth.’” 

Prof. H. G. Mitchell comments on the first verse of 
Genesis, in The World before Abraham, as follows: “ Heaven 
and earth; the visible universe in its original perfection. 
This is the natural interpretation of the verse. It is there- 
fore the briefest possible statement to the effect that the 
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present frame of things owes its existence to the divinity 
‘worshipped by the Hebrews.” I hold, however, and I am 
not alone in holding, that a much briefer statement to the 
same purport, a statement which comprehends these two 
divisions of creation under a single word, is not only possi- 
ble but actual. 

One of the commonest words in the Hebrew language, the 
word 55, translated almost always as an adjective, is yet 
properly, as the grammars and lexicons are careful to tell 
us, @ noun, meaning the whole. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God J335-573 with the whole of thy heart.” “%9D 
4°94) JX¥D the whole of us wandered like sheep.” In a few 
dozen cases, among its many thousands of occurrences, the 
word stands absolutely, preceded by the article, 657, the 
whole. Here it commonly follows a list of particulars, gather- 
ing them up into one, according to the axiom that the whole 
is equal to the sum of all its parts. The children of the por- 
ters in Ezra 2 42 are assigned to six different families, “the 
whole 139.” The three standard English versions, A. V., R. V., 
and A. R., read in all, which is an equivalent but not a strict 
translation. In the previous chapter, Sheshbazzar receives 
30 platters of gold, 1000 platters of silver, and many other 
kinds of vessels, amounting to 5400; the account adds, “the 
whole Sheshbazzar brought up.” The three versions say 
“all these,” as though it were moxn59. The Hebrew idiom 
in these cases is precisely like the English, and the usage is 
not confined to late Hebrew. The king of Egypt took from 
Rehoboam (1 K. 14 26) the treasures of the house of Jahve 
and the treasures of the king’s house; “yea, he took the 
whole.” In 1 Sam. 30 1820 we read that David recovered 
from the Amalekites his wives, sons and daughters, flocks 
and herds, all manner of spoil; David brought back O50 the 
whole. 

It goes without saying that the extent covered by bon 
depends in any case on the object in view. That object 
may be as small as a single animal. Lev. 1 9, the law of the 
burnt offering, enumerates the various parts of the bullock, 
and continues: “the priest shall burn the whole on the 
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altar.” This, by the way, is one of five or six occurrences 
of 5253 which R. V. and A. R. render accurately; every- 
where else they give all things, or all, or all this, or some such 
expression. 

On the other hand, 523 may refer to something as large 
as all nature or all humanity; thus at its first occurrence, 
Gen. 16 12, Ishmael’s hand is against the whole, i.e. the whole 
race; parallel, the hand of all against him. Koheleth gives 
us the result of a wide induction. He made great works, 
builded houses, planted vineyards, and so on, rg a long 
list. Then he looked on all his works, and behold 937 bs, 
the whole—vapor. In Ps. i4 3 Jahve looked down from 
heaven upon all humanity ; his verdict is registered in the 
next verse, “ID 55m, the whole strayed. 

The point we are now to consider is whether this word 
bon may refer to an object even wider than nature or hu- 
manity. About fifteen years ago, when preparing for this 
Journal an article on the “Servant of Jahve,” I was struck 
with the elasticity of the term “Servant (or servants) of 
Jahve,” which is applied now to Abraham and again to 
Nebuchadnezzar ; now to a certain class and again to a whole 
people. Finally, I came upon a still larger application, in 
Ps. 119 89-91. Vs. 89 mentions a relation of Jahve to heaven, 
vs. 90 to earth, vs. 91 to both: “they abide this day accord- 
ing to thine ordinances, 7139 S55 “>.” The collective here 
as often takes a plural predicate; “for the whole are thy 
servants,” LX X 7a od. Some render other- 
wise the first member of vs. 91; “as for thine ordinances, 
they abide this day”; but even these translators agree that 
$5 means “heaven and earth,” which was the point to be 
proved. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts; all 
parts of the world combine in the concept bom. In this lit- 
tle word of three letters, we reach a distinct view of the 
universe as one. Important religious and philosophical in- 
ferences suggest themselves, but I leave these to others. 

The passage just examined is by no means an isolated 
one. We read in Ps. 103 19 that Jahve has established his 
throne in the heavens; forth from that centre his kingdom 
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rules 553 over the whole. The lexicon of Gesenius (Buhl’s 
ed.) renders bm in that place das Universum, and gives the 
same equivalent in Jer. 10 16=51 19, 80 $55 “3°, “ Fash- 
ioner of the whole is He,” LXX 6 mwdadeas ta wavra. Cf. 
Eccl. 115, “Thou knowest not the works of God, who 
maketh 555,” LXX 1a cdpravta. BDB, the Brown-Driver- 
Briggs lexicon, gives the same account of these and similar 
passages: “all, whether of all mankind, or of all living 
things, the universe (73 wav).” The first definition of 53 in 
Siegfried and Stade is “die Gesamtheit, das Ganze, Alles.” ! 

Before leaving the subject I wish to ask, very tentatively, 
whether this conception may not clear up a puzzling passage 
in Isaiah. We moderns bandy about very glibly the ab- 
stract terms which the Hebrews used but sparingly. If you 
do anything that attracts public notice, the reporters are 
likely to beset you with requests to give the newspapers 
your philosophy of life, or your outlook on things in general. 
The Hebrew prophets did not deal in philosophy, but they 
had an outlook on the world; they called it vision. It was 
the gift of God. It was often claimed unwarrantably. 
These false leaders, says Isaiah, are as helpless to interpret 
the will of God as a man with a book that is sealed. And 
what is it that he compares toa sealed book? It is bon mim, 
the vision of the whole, Isa. 29 11. 

King James’s translators render this, “the vision of all,” 
which is ambiguous if not unintelligible. The English and 
American revisers, determined to be clear at all costs, produced 
the outrageous mistranslation, “all vision,” for MJ} in the 
construct and 55" with the article. Where was their scien- 
tific conscience? I remark in passing that Muh is in the 
construct state, though it has not the usual construct form ; 


1 Since this paper was read before the Society, in December, 1909, Pro- 
fessor Torrey has published his ‘‘ Ezra Studies,’’ in which he proposes (p. 45, 
n. 10) to emend Dan. 112 so as to read m mabe nx Son 7 Ty, “the 
Lord of all will raise up the kingdom of Yawan.’’ Professor Torrey refers 
to his previous discussion of the point in JAOS [1904], vol. xxv, pp. 310 f., 
where this view is ingeniously defended. Another instance is Ben Sira, 48 33, 
hath made the All,” Som mx. See, too, vs. 27, though 
the rendering of 527 by “the All” is disputed by Kautzsch and others. - 
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see the grammars of Béttcher and Olshausen, both of whom 
give several parallels, including D5 Isa. 28 1s. BDB trans- 
lates 29 11 correctly, “the vision of the whole,” but instead 
of putting the phrase under subclass (5), where bon is used 
in its widest sense, brings it under subclass (a), “ where the 
sense is limited by the context to things or persons just 
mentioned.” No wonder it adds in parenthesis (“ pecul- 
iarly”). Cheyne in the Polychrome Bible gives “ the vision 
of all these things,” making it equivalent to moxndo. He 
regards the whole paragraph as a later addition, a view 
which might naturally affect the exegesis. Duhm shares 
this view, and expresses it quite characteristically. He 
translates, “das Gesicht von dem allem,” and interprets as 
follows: “the revelation concerning all the future occur- 
rences ’"—a clumsy and lifeless manner of expression.” And 
yet it is probable that Isaiah wrote the phrase, and Isaiah is 
far from clumsy or lifeless. Marti follows Duhm; vss. 11 
and 12 he calls a prosaic appendix, and 73/7 My is “the 
foretelling all these things.” Delitzsch, Skinner, and Box 
translate “the revelation of all this” as though it were 
m7. Whitehouse, in the Century Bible, comes nearer the 
mark. Keeping R. V. in his text as usual, he comments 
thus: “all vision is a wrong rendering. Render ‘vision (or 
revelation) of the whole.’” “The simile” (of the sealed 
book) “is used to describe the general incapacity of the 
ruling classes to understand God’s revelations through his 
prophet.” That is to say (as appears more plainly in the 
context of the citation), the vision of the whole means the 
vision of God’s future plan as a whole. Dillmann and Kittel 
present an interpretation closely akin to this. I think the 
evidence is pretty evenly balanced between that view and 
the one I have suggested, the vision of the universe. 
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N the first two Books of Maccabees are given parallel 
accounts of the institution by Judas Maccabee of a feast 
of Dedication! commemorative of the purgation of the tem- 
ple after its defilement by “the Abomination of Desolation” 
reared by Antiochos Epiphanes, and its rededication to the 
worship of the Lord.? That defilement had taken place on 
the 25th Kislev (corresponding to our December), in the 
year 168 B.c.2 It was on the very same day three years 
later that the fresh dedication took place. 

This same feast of the Dedication is the subject of the 
two “Epistles of the Jews in Jerusalem” to their brethren 
in Alexandria, which preface the Second Book of Maccabees 
(1 1-9; 110-218). In them the Egyptian Diaspora is ex- 
horted to the due observance of the feast. These “epistles ” 
are generally acknowledged to be late and spurious additions, 
but they are among the early witnesses to the interest in the 
celebration of that feast. In the Hebrew Old Testament a 
solitary reference to a feast of Dedication is found, in the 
title of Ps. 30 "3" ASIN WW, “Ode of the Dedication of 
the House”; unfortunately it is difficult to find any point 
of contact between this Psalm and what we know or may 
suppose of a dedication feast, and we must deny to this title 
any authority as an original witness to the use of the Psalm. 
Finally, for the New Testament, there is the unique reference 
to the feast in Jn. 10 22. 


1 The Greek words used for the feast are éyxalna, éyxa:nopés, éyxaimacpés, 
words of Septuagintal origin and representing the Hebrew root "]3M. 

21 Mac. 4 26-50, 2 Mac. 101-8; cf. Josephus, AJ, xii. 7 ¢ f. 

31 Mac. 1 41-64, 2 Mac. 6 1-11; cf. AJ, xii. 54. 
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It is not my present purpose to refer to the later history 
of this feast of Hanukka, which has become one of the most 
festive in the Jewish calendar.* Two points may be noted 
in respect to its observance from early times. In the first 
place the new celebration was modeled after the feast of 
Booths, being celebrated with an eight-day period; so 2 
Mac. 106: ‘ With joy they celebrated eight days after the 
manner of Tabernacles,” while in the first “Epistle,” 1 9, 
the festival is called “the days of the feast of Tabernacles 
(cxnvornyia) of the month Kislev,” and in vs. 18, simply 
oxnvornyia. As at Tabernacles, the boughs of trees were 
carried in the procession, 2 Mac. 107, and the same Hallel 
collection (Pss. 113-118) was sung at both festivals. The 
other point in the celebration is the illumination of the 
temple and of private houses. Josephus is our earliest ex- 
plicit authority for this custom ; “ We celebrate this festival 
and call it Lights (¢@7a),” he says.6 But without doubt 
the second “Epistle” prefacing 2 Mac. refers to the same 
practice with its legend of Nehemia’s miraculous recovery of 
the sacred fire through the use of “the thick water,” which 
was the residue of the deposit of the holy fire hidden away 
upon the destruction of the first temple. Hence, in an un- 
fortunately corrupt passage, 1 18, the readers are bidden to 
“celebrate (the feast) of Tabernacles and of the Fire,” — 
the legend connected with the latter being then given. 
With this legend goes the parallel story found in the Tal- 
mudic treatise Shabbath, 21 6, to the effect that the Gentiles 
defiled all the holy oils, and that the Hasmonan family 
found only one flask of the sacred oil, which, however, mirac- 
ulously supplied the purposes of the sanctuary for eight 
days; the following year they made a permanent observance 
of those eight days, “ with Hallel and thanksgiving.” This 
anecdote is connected with the elaborate discussion over the 
number and series of lights that should be used at Hanukka. 


4 For the literature, see Schtirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes*, i, p. 209. For 
the modern observance, see Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Hanuccah ; T. Scharf, 
Das gottesdienstliche Jahr der Juden (Leipzig, 1902), p. 92. 

5 AJ, xii. 7 7. 
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The only suggestion that has been made concerning the 
origins of this feast of the Dedication, apart from the histori- 
cal traditions and legends of Maccabees, Josephus, and the 
Talmud, is that which would connect this feast with the 
nature festival of the winter solstice. Wellhausen has pro- 
pounded this view,® and suggests that, for the sake of giving 
this popular solar celebration historical justification, the an- 
niversary of the rededication of the temple was established 
in that season, the connecting link between these two dis- 
tinct celebrations being the return of the sacred fire. Also 
E. G. King in his commentary on the Psalms’ takes the same 
viewpoint in his discussion of Ps. 30, the Proper Psalm for 
Hanukka, but with the very different purpose of finding a 
mystical meaning in that feast. 

Wellhausen’s theory is attractive, but we should observe 
caution in too easily replacing the historical explanation of 
the usually trustworthy Book of Maccabees with one drawn 
from the sphere of comparative religion. There is no reason 
to doubt that the anniversary of the 25th Kislev was that of 
a historic event. There might have been a slight change of 
dates to identify the ecclesiastical and the secular celebra- 
tion. This suggestion may serve to explain the discrepancy 
in 1 Mac. 1 between vss. 54 and 59, the former dating the 
setting up of the Abomination of Desolation on the 15th 
Kislev, the latter placing the beginning of sacrifices at the 
desecrated altar on the 25th Kislev, the received day for 
Hanukka. We might then suppose that the true date of the 
profanation was the 15th, but that the rededication three 
years later was adapted to the solstitial feast. However, the 
commentators generally agree that 15 in the former passage 
is a mistake for 25. 

But, so far as the present writer knows, no attempt has 
been made to trace an ancient lineage for this Maccabean 
feast of the Dedication in the earlier history of the temple 
in Jerusalem. We have no direct reference to the keeping 
of such an anniversary, but we possess the record of more 


6 Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte*, p. 260, n. 3. 
1 The Psalms (Cambridge, 1898), i. p. 126. 
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than one dedication date, proving that there was at least the 
basis for anniversary festivals of this kind. According to 
1 Ki. 82 Solomon dedicated (3M) his temple with a great 
festival “in the month Ethanim, which is the seventh 
month,” ¢.e. Tishri, and in vs. 6 we are told that “at that 
time Solomon celebrated the Hag” (2M), i.e. the great au- 
tumnal harvest feast. The Chronicler (2, 7 8 ff.) very clum- 
sily introduces the idea of a double celebration, a week for 
the dedication and a week for the Hag.§ The reason why 
the Chronicler objected to having the Dedication synchro- 
nize exactly with the Hag was doubtless the ecclesiastical 
motive to obtain the consecration of the temple as a pre- 
liminary to the celebration of the stated feasts ; also, as we 
shall see, another season was probably used in his time for 
the Dedication festival. Again, it is interesting to notice 
that, despite the legendary nature of the record, the account 
of Jeroboam’s institution of his schismatic worship at Bethel, 
1 Ki. 12 32 #., also makes the ceremony of dedication corre- 
spond with the great autumn feast. That is, it was proper 
for a dedication feast to fall on the great festival that 
marked the Wr MPN, the epoch that marked the end of 
the old year and the beginning of the new. 

Another temple dedication occurred after the Exile. 
“The dedication of the house of God” by the returned 
exiles appears, according to the mind of the compiler of 
Ezra-Nehemia, to have taken place at the beginning of the 
month Nisan, for this joyful event is placed (Ezra 6 16) im- 
mediately after the completion of the house in the month 
Adar, the twelfth month, and before the Passover celebration 
on the 14th of the first month. This date for the Dedica- 
tion corresponds with the datum of the Priest Code that the 
original Tent of Meeting was dedicated, through the descent 
of the Glory of Yahwe, in the first month, Ex. 401. 17. 
Now this appointment of the dedication of the second tem- 
ple in the spring agreed with the Jewish ecclesiastical calen- 
dar, which followed the Babylonian order of months; the 


8 The same thing appears at the end of 1 Ki. 8 6, but isa late gloss from 
Chron. 
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ecclesiastical year now began in Nisan. The principle still 
remained the same that a dedication festival should take 
place at the turn of the year.?: 

If we may assume that this dedication in the beginning of 
Nisan was celebrated with an anniversary festival, at once 
there is suggested the similarity with the great Zag-muk 
feast at Babylon, at which on the 1st Nisan the gods Marduk 
and Nebo celebrated New Year’s Day by mutual visits.” 
And I am inclined to think that this Babylonian festival was 
of the nature of a dedication anniversary. We have the 
drama of the deity leaving his temple and returning to it, 
which would be reminiscent of the original installation of 
his worship in the place. 

To go somewhat farther afield, we find that the Roman 
religion laid stress upon the birthday, the dies natalis, of the 
temples of the gods. These anniversaries were carefully 
observed on their respective days, and tradition assumed to 
have exact knowledge of the year and day of the founding 
of the shrines," nor is there reason to doubt the correctness 
of these traditions. The most distinguished of this category 
of festivals was that of the Capitoline Jupiter, celebrated on 
the Ides of September, which was the dies natalis of his 
temple on the Capitoline hill, the acme of the celebration 
being the epulwm Jovis, a feast at which the father of the 
gods and his paredrot Juno and Minerva participated in the 
visible form of their simulacra along with the magistrates 
and the senate.” Fowler argues that this special date was 
chosen for the celebration, which was also characterized by 


® According to Ezra 3, the first altar built by the returned exiles was in- 
augurated in the seventh month; this then would be the survival of the older 
use. 

10 See Zimmern, KAT’, p. 370, and Zum bab. Neujahrsfest in Berichte d. 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wissensch. z. Leipzig, Philolog.-hist. Klasse, lviii (1906), 
p. 126. 

11 See Wissowa, in Miiller’s Handbuch d. Klass. Altertumswissenschaft, v. 
pp. 405 f.; E. Aust, De edibus sacris populi Romani, Marburg, 1889. In the 
latter interesting monograph out of 112 temples listed only 24 have no “ birth- 
days’’ recorded for them, and of the 50 oldest ones (to 200 B.c.) only 6. 

12 Aust, in Roscher’s Lexicon, col. 735 f.; Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 
216 ff. 
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popular games, because the summer’s work was then over, 
and there was leisure to attend to the relaxation of religion. 
The Capitoline feast thus recalls the great Hag celebrated 
on Zion in the autumn, the same season of the year, when 
the work was all over, and suggests that in the Hebrew 
feast as in that of Jupiter dedicatory elements were present. 
Again, it has been remarked that the year of the dedication 
of the Capitoline temple is the earliest certain date in the 
history of Rome,'* and the same may be approximately said 
of the founding of Solomon’s temple. The Old Testament 
historian makes that event the epoch marking the conclusion 
of an elder age and the beginning of the new, 1 Ki. 61, and 
with this goes the fact that the earliest extra-biblical chron- 
ological datum with regard to Hebrew history has respect 
to the building of the temple: Josephus records that accord- 
ing to the Tyrian annals the temple was founded 143 years 
and 8 months before the founding of Carthage, z.e. 968.4 
A new era may have been instituted with the dedication of 
the temple, and the anniversary feast would have indicated 
the successive New Year Days.® 

The argument so far has brought out the facts that there 
was a motive in the choice of the season of dedication, and 
that the date as coinciding with the most important epoch 
in the natural year lent itself to an anniversary celebration. 
The religion of Rome presents the custom of dedicatory anni- 
versaries, celebrating historical events, and it is plausible to 
assume that the equally historical event of Solomon’s dedica- 
tion of the temple was remembered from year to year. Is 
there any material in the Old Testament pointing to the 
ritual of such an occasion? 

There is a body of literature in the Old Testament whose 
bearing upon the study of the Hebrew ritual has by no means 


18 Aust, Lexicon, col. 707. 

tC. Ap. 117; according to § 18 his authority would seem to be Menander 
of Ephesus. 

15 The Jewish New Year’s Day was celebrated on the Ist of the seventh 
month, but there is reason to believe that earlier it was celebrated on the 
10th (see Nowack, Archdologie, ii. p. 158). Earlier still it may have been 
coincident with the full moon, the time of the Hag. 
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been exhausted. I refer to the Psalter, and would offer the 
hypothesis that at least two of its Psalms bear witness to the 
existence of an anniversary dedication festival. The Psalms 
in question are the 24th and the 68th. 

To consider the former first, we recall that most commen- 
tators make the Psalm —at least vss. 7 ff. — commemorative 
of some event of dedication. Thus Ewald, Hengstenberg, 
Briggs, and others connect the Psalm, or its second half, with 
David’s introduction of the ark into his new capital, 2 Sam. 6; 
De Wette and Hupfeld with the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple. Theodore of Mopsuestia refers it to the return of 
the Lord at the head of the exiles.* Graetz, followed con- 
jecturally by Gunkel in his genial Ausgewdéhlte Psalmen, sug- 
gests that the Psalm celebrates the return of the ark from a 
victorious war; Gunkel also advances as an alternate possi- 
bility that it is an ode for an annual feast. Duhm, ruthlessly 
following his prejudice for the late dating of the Psalter, con- 
nects its composition with the Maccabean festival of the Dedi- 
cation. The dedicatory character of the Psalm is thus pretty 
generally recognized. My own hypothesis is that it was a 
liturgical hymn sung at the annual dedication feast of Solo- 
mon’s temple, which coincided with the autumnal Hag. 
There is no essential objection to the view that David com- 
posed the Psalm,” or that it was composed for this or that 
specific historical event. But the history of hymnology shows 
that liturgical compositions rarely if ever go back to the origi- 
nal occasion of a celebration; only after a festival has existed 
for a long time, does it come to be celebrated by hymns. Who, 
for instance, would think of carrying our Christmas and 
Easter hymns back to the apostolic age? The general fruit- 
lessness of all attempts to find historical references in the 
Psalms is due to the ignoring of the fact that ritual odes are 
composed with reference primarily to the feast, only indirectly 
to the historical event celebrated. 

What may have been the nature of such an annual dedi- 


16 Cited by Baethgen, ad loc. 


1” Except that ‘the ancient gates’’ would rather imply those of the temple 
than of the city. 
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catory festival? We might expect it to be the dramatic 
reproduction of the original act whereby the deity took pos- 
session of his house. What this was in Zion we know, — the 
solemn installation of the ark in the new temple. The anni- 
versary ceremony would then have consisted of a solemn 
service in which the same ark was taken out of its shrine, 
_carried in procession about the sacred precincts, and then re- 
turned to its resting place.¥ Psalm 24 presents just such a 
ritual. The one objection to the theory is that we never 
learn of the removal of the ark from the temple after its 
lodgment there by Solomon. To which it may be replied that 
we hear almost nothing of the ark from that event until we 
come to the late reference in Jer. 3 16 ff., when the ark has been 
irretrievably lost. An obscure passage in 2 Chron. 353 
may best be explained by supposing that up to Josia’s refor- 
mation it was the priests’ wont to take out the ark on stated 
occasions, for the reforming king gives the order: “ Put the 
holy ark in the house which Solomon . . . built; it (?) shall 
be no more a burden on the shoulder.” The text is obscure, 
but is more than usually explicit for a matter which must 
have been a stumbling-block to the orthodox Chronicler. 

If with Cheyne ® and Duhm the Psalm is assigned to the 
post-exilic age, we are at a loss to explain the objectivity of 
its ritual reference; God himself is in the procession, repre- 
sented by some surrogate, as truly as a victor rides in his 
triumph. And while later ages, Jewish or Protestant, may 
be content to interpret this presence of Deity spiritually, it 
would be a truer canon in our study of Old Testament ritu- 
alism to expect the realistic rather than the spiritual notions 
of religion. Yet this canon, otherwise favorite enough, is al- 
ways sacrificed if thereby a late dating can be secured. The 
simplest explanation of the Psalm would be a ceremony in 
which the ark, that is, to all intents and purposes of actual 

18 At the great Capitoline feast, on the day following the Ides, occurred 
the pompa circensis, a great procession from the temple to the circus, in which 
the deity must originally have been considered to participate, as the leading 


official drove in Jupiter’s own quadriga as his representative. See Aust, in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, col. 736 f. 


% Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 202 ff. 
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religion, Deity himself, moved in a procession; but this must 
have been before the Exile. 

The other Psalm in question is the 68th. This, too, isa 
processional ode, but what are its liturgical connections? De 
Wette regards it as a commemoration of the return of the 
ark after a victorious war, Ewald as a song celebrating the 
dedication of the second temple. These commentators were 
feeling in the right direction, but committed the fallacy of 
requiring some historic event for the ode. It ig really a 
liturgical ode celebrating an inspiring pageant in the temple, 
and the occasion may most plausibly be taken to be the anni- 
versary feast of Dedication.” 

It is easily and somewhat airily remarked by commentators 
that Ps. 68 is “made up of quotations.” So most incisively 
Duhm: “Von der Dunkelheit dieses Kunstproduktes, das 
_ hin und wieder wie ein Register von Citaten aussieht, zeugt 
die grosse Zahl von Deutungsversuchen.” But quotations 
are not out of place in hymnology; Christian hymns are to 
a large extent made up out of quotations from the Bible, the 
only difference being that in this case the original meter has 
to be transposed into that of foreign order. Our judgment 
of the Psalm must depend upon discovering a clue to the use 
of the quotations; if these have a logical and dramatic pur- 
pose, the Psalm is more than a poetic scrapbook. Thus those 
obscure verses, vss. 13-14, may be plausibly explained, as has 
been proposed by Dr. Peters, as “the first lines” of the 
hymns sung in connection with the feast described.2 The 


20 A word may be said here as to the true character of such a hymn as 
Ps. 68. Because of its ritual references, it is supposed to have been composed 
fora Temple hymn. This I take to be entirely an erroneous view. It is an 
ode celebrating an impressive scene, but one that does not at all bear the 
stamp, as does Ps. 24, of having been written for ritual use. Subsequently, 
in the Temple worship perhaps, at all events in the Synagogue, it came to be 
used as a song for worship. In this it met the fortune which has been ex- 
perienced by many Christian hymns which were never intended for ritual 
use, Some of the Psalms, e.g. the Hallel groups, were doubtless composed 
for the Temple worship ; but I am inclined to think that most of them came 
into popular use in the conventicles, and that the Psalter is rather the Hymnal 
of the Synagogue than of the Temple. 

21 J. P. Peters, The Old Testament and the New Scholarship, p. 224. 
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quotation in vss. 8f. from the Song of Debora is likewise ap- 
propriate to a processional ode. But the most important 
citation is that which introduces the Psalm, the quotation 
from the Song to the Ark, which Moses used to utter when 
“the ark would set forward,” to wit: “ Rise up, Yahwe, and 
let thine enemies be scattered,” etc. This quotation is sig- 
nificant as being really the text of the whole Psalm, for I 
must submit my opinion that the simplest understanding of 
the composition is that it celebrates a procession in which 
the ark was concerned. Or if it be not the ark, then some 
other realistic surrogate of Yahwe’s presence must have 
been present. This is the most evident interpretation of such 
a@ passage as VS. 25: 
‘* They have seen thy goings, O God, 
The goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary.”’ 

Again, a spiritualizing explanation may be offered; Deity 
was mystically present in the processions of the faithful. We 
have such a spiritualization of an elder religious realism in 
the epithet of Yahwe as the one “who sits the praises of 
Israel,” Ps. 22 4, which is the mystical reflection of the primi- 
tive idea of deity riding on the thunder-clouds, — “ who sits 
the cherubs,” Ps. 802. Or to take Ps. 47 6, “God has gone 
up with a shout,” the expression does not require a physical 
interpretation, although our present argument would make 
such an understanding plausible. But Ps. 68 expatiates upon 
the progresses and processions of Yahwe, it deals with the 
pompous realism of the Temple cult, and it is as if we cut 
the nerve out of the poem to deny the realistic reference. 

However, the probability of late origin presses itself upon 
us very much more strongly for Ps. 68 than for Ps. 24. 
There are certain arguments which would incline the present 
writer to date the Psalm, along with Duhm, in the second 
century. Thus the reference to Benjamin and Juda, Zebu- 
lun and Naphtali, vs. 28, can most plausibly be referred to 


22 Num. 10 35. 

28 Ewald regarded this as a psalm for the consecration of the temple. It 
is the Proper Psalm for the New Year’s ritual, and this use may be reminis- 
cent of its earlier connection with a dedication festival. 
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the age when the Jews occupied Galilee. The reference to 
Egypt (vss. 31.) can best be explained of a late age when 
proselytes or diplomatic Ptolemies sent sacrifices to Jeru- 
salem. Aramaisms and late forms corroborate such histori- 
cal arguments. On the other hand, Briggs finds no reason 
to date the Psalm later than the late Persian period, so un- 
convincing after all are the historical arguments; and the 
same commentator regards the Aramaisms and late forms as 
redactional.* Now when doctors disagree, we have a right 
to keep our views in flux and balance arguments, not tipping 
the scales with too much prejudice. And so, approaching 
the question from a different quarter, we can plausibly argue 
from certain expressions to an early date for the Psalm. 
There is the old-world reference to “ the tongue of thy dogs,” 
vs. 23, and the allusion to an antique form of ritual in vs. 26, 
“the maidens in the midst with the timbrels.”* And still 
more such a verse as the 25th: “They have seen thy goings, 
O God,” etc., can best be explained from the antique ritual 
of the Hebrews, .rather than from the later practice of the 
Temple. Probably the only way in which to settle the crit- 
ical problems arising about Ps. 68 is to regard it, like the 
Te Deum, as a hymn with a history, a solution that may be 
applied to many of its fellows. It remains, then, that ritually 
the Psalm can best be explained of an age when the ark was 
still in existence and was carried in procession in certain 
feasts. For a later age we would have to assume a spiritual- 
izing interpretation of the ritual. 

If Ps. 68 may be connected with the autumnal Hag, which 
may also have included the anniversary feast of the temple, 
we can obtain an explanation of the obscure passage, vss. 8 ff. 
Vss. 8, 9 refer to Yahwe’s progress before his people through 
the wilderness, when the heavens dropped at his presence. 
There follows, vs. 10: 

“Thou, O God, sendest [imperf.] a plentiful rain, 

Thou hast confirmed [perf.} thine inheritance when it was weary.” 
The poet associates the God of history with the meteorolog- 
ical phenomena of the rain. Now in the month in which 


2% Psalms ii, p. 96. % Read “JMS as an absolute. 
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the Hag was celebrated, the rainy season of Palestine begins, 
the showers coming up from the south and southwest. We 
may then connect this reference to the rains with that well- 
known moment in the Hag, —at least in the later ritual — 
the mystic charm-rite of the water-pouring in the temple, 
the purpose of which doubtless was to induce a plentiful 
supply of rain in the coming winter. 

The above presentation does not profess to offer more than 
a plausible argument for the celebration in early times of a 
dedication festival of the temple. Further light, perhaps 
the required proof, may come from an enlarged knowledge 
of ancient Semitic sanctuaries and their rituals. 


% Baedeker, Paldstina®, pp. xlv seq. 
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The Purpose of Mark’s Gospel 


BENJAMIN W. BACON 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE following extract from a letter recently received from 
Prof. G. McL. Harper of Princeton, regarding what he 
calls my “suggestive though difficult book ” The Beginnings 
of Gospel Story, will explain the subject I bring before you. 


“My purpose in writing,” says Professor Harper, “is to sug- 
gest that you compose an essay which shall succinctly state the 
theory (which I understand to be that this Gospel was constructed 
primarily, or at least secondarily, to authorize and illustrate the 
points of Pauline theology and early Christian liturgical practice) 
and then shall support it with those passages in your Commen- 
tary that seem most apt.” 


“The theory” here referred to is that which in the book 
— familiar, I hope, to some of you — is called the theory, or 
better, method, of “ pragmatic values,” because it starts from 
the principle that the beginnings of gospel story were not 
biographies or books, but anecdotes, and were rehearsed not 
in the abstract endeavor to make up history, but for the 
concrete and particular occasion, the narrator having in mind 
_ that special practice or belief of his own church which at the 
time was in immediate need of explanation or defense. The 
inference from such a postulate must be, of course, that we 
must seek first the practice and belief of the church, resort- 
ing to the oldest and best authenticated literature for it. 
We must take the greater Pauline Epistles and make as it 
were a cross-section of primitive Christian faith and practice 
from what we here see before us (as, e.g., in the Corinthian 
correspondence), and apply this standard to the later formu- 
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lated narrative literature. Our method must correspond 
to that of the Old Testament critics who have learned from 
Graf, Kuenen, and Wellhausen to read the undated, tradi- 
tional narrative in the light of the dated documents of the 
prophetic writers. 

My reply to my correspondent’s reasonable request was an 
expression of my intention to meet it on this occasion. Ido 
not of course adopt Professor Harper’s wording as express- 
ing my own views with exactitude; but if I had not had 
some such general theory in mind as he describes I would 
not have chosen the title “ Beginnings of Gospel Story.” 
There is significance in requests of this sort and in other in- 
dications such as the announcement of the Harvard Theolog- 
ical Review in its columns for 1910 of an article by Professor 
Moulton of Bangor on “Current Theories of the Gospel of 
Mark,” and the chapter of similar title in Prof. F. C. 
Burkitt’s little book on The Sources of Gospel Story. It 
means that the public perceives that views have been pro- 
pounded radically affecting the nature and history of the 
entire evangelic tradition, while at the same time it is un- 
able to make out very clearly their precise character or 
object. Such a situation, it seems to me, is precisely such as 
calls for the discussions of this Society. The data are not 
dumped before us in an indigestible mass. The material 
is before you. My colleagues have “seen it in print” both 
in our JOURNAL and more consecutively and succinctly in 
the book, which has been out since last February. They 
are probably willing to concede at least the measure of rep- 
ortorial appreciation to the theory of “pragmatic values” 
that it is “important if true”; but there has been less 
debate than the author could have wished, and to adopt a 
felicitous quotation from my distinguished predecessor in 
the chair of New Testament criticism and exegesis at New 
Haven, President Dwight, “ without controversy great is the 
mystery of godliness.” 

Prof. Allan Menzies in his book, The Oldest Gospel, has 
applied the term “etiological” to a somewhat similar 
theory of evangelic tradition. The objection is that the 
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term “ztiological” has long been associated with myth; 
whereas we are not here dealing with mythology. Never- 
theless etiology—the effort retrospectively to account for 
and justify existing practices and beliefs —not historical 
interest in its scientific form, has the same motive which my 
inquiry leads me to posit as the fons et origo of evangelic 
tradition. Perhaps I came naturally to this theory through 
having begun my studies in the higher criticism with inves- 
tigation of the narrative books of the Old Testament, where 
the ancient story so frequently concludes with a “ therefore”: 
“Therefore doth a man leave his father and mother and 
cleave to his wife”; “Therefore was the name of the place 
called Beersheba,” “ Bethel” or what not; “ Therefore do the 
children of Israel abstain from the sinew that shrank,” etc., 
etc. Impute predisposition to whatever cause you will, the 
principle is well established that history does not begin as 
history. Primitive peoples do not sit down and say, “ Go to, 
now, we need a record of the past. Let us compose a history 
of all things from the beginning.” Consecutive narratives 
represent a relatively late stage in the process. In their 
earlier forms they usually exhibit very clearly their mode of 
composition as the stringing together of individual anecdotes, 
the motive of whose narration was quite other than the purely 
historical. In the case of nature myths, physical phenomena 
afford the exciting causes, movements of the heavenly bodies, 
change of seasons, withering and reappearance of vegetable 
life, periodic inundation, curiosities of geologic formation, 
pillars of salt, split rocks with streams gushing from the 
cafion, evidences of volcanic action. The mythopeeic imagi- 
nation responds to the innate instinct of curiosity in the face 
of such phenomena, and creation stories, flood stories, sun 
myths, shrine stories, and the like, result. In the case of 
legend the starting point is some historical event,.a migra- 
tion, a battle, a deliverance; or the relations, amicable or 
otherwise, of tribes, families, and nations, and their bound- 
aries. Myth and legend is the primitive form of physical 
and political geography and history. In legend we have a 
great advance upon mere myth. Roughly we may say, the 
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book of Genesis is in substance mythical, the narrative from 
the exodus onward is legendary. Legend, I have said, com- 
memorates great historical events. But even here the motive 
is not primarily historical. National or tribal amour propre 
glorifies the great achievements of the past, ancestor-worship 
and hero-worship contribute their part. The songs of a 
people come first, their Homers, Pindars, Tyrtzuses, their 
Deborahs and Davids, because what men want of the bard 
and minstrel and story-teller at the camp-fire and in the city 
gate is not primarily a scientific record, but the kindling of the 
martial spirit, or of the sense of social right, by great ex- 
amples of the past. The historian comes along afterward to — 
gather up the fragments, to turn the poetry to prose, trans- 
form the myth and song and legend of the people into the 
formal chronicles of the scribe. 

The narrative material of the New Testament has practi- 
cally nothing of myth. Even in the sphere of legend there 
was comparatively small opportunity for fanciful elaboration. 
But this at least it has in common with Old Testament story, 
that it is made up of individual anecdotes, more or less popu- 
lar in character, very loosely strung together, and not origi- 
nally meant to form part of a continuous history. Internal 
evidence and external tradition are at one on this point, that © 
no one thought at first of writing the story of Jesus’ career. 
Peter is the one figure to whom tradition and internal evidence 
alike point back as the source of practically all of a narrative 
character that is related about Jesus. And Peter, tradition 
declares, simply went about “adapting his teachings to in- 
dividual requirements (pds tas ypeias), and had no design 
of giving a connected account of the Lord’s sayings,” or, as 
some Mss. read, “ of the dominical oracles.” The early Church 
accounted for its complete loss of the chronological thread on 
which to string these pearls of evangelic anecdote by the 
statement that apostolic testimony at the time of writing had 
ceased to be available. Peter was dead, when Mark, unable 
to supply the lack from his own experience, had put together 
such anecdotes as he remembered, “not, however, in order.” 
The fact that even Luke, who aspires to the title and credit 
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of a real historian and chronographer, though with not quite 
the success Sir William Ramsay imputes to him, can make so 
slight improvement upon Mark, adding scarcely anything of 
historical value to the story, never once coinciding with 
Matthew in his departures from its order, and only increasing 
the confusion where he attempts to mend it, is decisive proof, 
if proof were any longer needed, that Mark’s confessedly im- 
perfect “order” had already become the only available one. 
There is no more extraordinary fact in the whole domain of 
gospel criticism than this complete dominance of the Marcan 
outline. Every subsequent Gospel, canonical or uncanonical, 
has this for its vertebral column, and outside of it there is 
practically nothing. It must have had the field to itself for a 
considerable length of time in order thus to eclipse all rivals. 

We stand then at the transition point between anecdote 
and history with the Gospel of Mark. The “Beginnings of 
Gospel Story” lie in and before it. After it you have only 
modifications and combinations of the type. Both Matthew 
and Luke combine it with the other great element of evangelic 
material, the Precepts or Sayings of Jesus. Matthew has 
principally in view the teaching of men everywhere to “ ob- 
serve all things whatsoever Jesus had commanded,” and thus 
in the first half of his Gospel he subordinates the Marcan 
order to the exigencies of his desire to present the teaching 
in the most effective way. In the second half he follows 
Mark’s order without variation. In neither half has he any- 
thing to add to Marcan story of any historical value whatever. 
Luke’s few attempts to improve upon the “order” of his 
predecessor, and his meager additions to the story we have 
already characterized. This Gospel, too, was in the main, 
like Matthew, a mere combination from about the same 
period of the same two great factors of evangelic tradition, 
the Matthean Precepts and the Petrine Anecdotes. Only 
in Luke it is the historical interest which preponderates 
instead of the didactic as in Matthew. The third stage is 
that of the philosophy of history, when the fourth evangelist 
combines the first factor with both forms of the second, to 
justify and expound his own theology of the incarnation. 
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The nearest approach to a historical motive among all our 
evangelists is that of Luke. Luke actually undertakes to 
relate the story of Christianity “from the very first” (dvwev) 
and “in order” (xaOeEjs). His Greek sense of the value of 
an orderly recital of the facts which had led up to Chris- 
tianity as it existed in his own time makes him carry back 
the pedigree of Jesus to “ Adam, which was the son of God.” 
But Luke’s own dedication is indicative of another motive 
even here than the purely historical. His Mecenas is to 
be confirmed in the faith. He writes “in order” that The- 
ophilus may “ have certain knowledge of the things wherein 
he had been catechized.” The words do not indeed bear 
the sense of a definite announcement of apologetic purpose ; 
yet in view of the intrinsic phenomena of his work Luke is 
not undeserving of the title which has been bestowed upon 
him of “the first of the apologists.” 

Our first and fourth evangelists have each their statement 
of purpose, like Luke; though not in the conventional form 
of a preface. “John” writes his selection of words and 
deeds of the incarnate Logos that the reader “ by believing 
may have life through his name.” Saving faith is his object. 
“ Matthew ” merely uses the Marcan story of the wonderful 
life as a framework to commend authoritatively the precepts 
that men everywhere may learn obedience to them. 

Mark, the earliest evangelist, alone remains utterly silent 
regarding his purpose. We must draw our inferences from 
the structure of the work itself. As we have seen, that struc- 
ture was acknowledged from the beginning to be non-histori- 
cal; and yet it obtained complete and undisputed control; 
even over an evangelist who deliberately set himself to the 
task of rewriting the story from the historian’s point of view, 
with definite chronology and method. What is the nature 
of Mark’s “order,” for which the earliest tradition feels it 
necessary to make so much apology, and which Luke makes 
his dubious attempt to improve? 

Mark’s “order,” with all its anachronisms and prolepses, 
contains, from the modern critic’s point of view, so much 
more of real historical development than any of his fellow- 
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evangelists, that attempts have even been made to dispute 
the sense of the early tradition, or else its applicability to 
our Mark. Some more primitive form of the story, it has 
been said, must have been the object of this criticism. But 
it is insupposable that any other Mark than ours could have 
been meant by Papias, writing as late as 145-160 a.p. Even 
if we suppose “the Elder” whom he quotes to have had one 
work in mind and Papias another, still, in view of the coinci- 
dent employments by Matthew and Luke, it becomes impos- 
sible to assign to this Ur-marcus any materially different 
content, especially any different “order,” from the present. 
As I have shown in a previous issue of the JOURNAL, even 
the omissions of Luke, considerable as they are, yield more 
readily to a different explanation than to the theory of his 
use of a briefer edition of Mark. The objector, then, must 
explain why “the Elder’s” words, “not however in order,” 
are not to be taken in the most natural, z.e. the chronological, 
sense. In point of fact all attempts at any other interpreta- 
tion break down before the context. The reason given for 
Mark’s imperfect order is that he himself had not been an 
eyewitness, while Peter, from whom he might have obtained 
the facts, did not aim in his discourses at consecutive narra- 
tive, but spoke mpos tas ypeias (as occasion demanded), and 
Mark, not having undertaken his work till after Peter’s death, 
had no means of rectifying the disorder. The adducing of 
Mark’s non-participation in the events as the reason for his 
lack of order, shows that it is historical, and not any other 
kind of order, which is really meant. 

It is true that the tradition of “the Elder ” as Papias gives 
it bears every mark of apologetic tendency. It aims to meet 
the taunts of opponents who point to the discrepancies be- 
tween the two Gospels current in the churches whence the 
tradition emanates. These are the Gospel of Matthew either 
in its present, or some earlier form, and the Gospel of Mark. 
No others come into consideration. The primitive apologist 
points to Matthew as the apostolic standard (though even 
this writing he admits to have passed through certain 
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changes). He explains Mark’s variation “in order” in such 
a way as to exonerate Peter from all responsibility for it, at 
the same time that he insists that Mark “ made no error while 
he thus set down some things as he remembered them; for 
he made it his object not to omit anything that he had heard 
and not to set down any false statement.” It is the changed 
Matthew which occasions the apology. The church repre- 
sented by “the Elder” had been using in former times an 
Aramaic Gospel composed ef the Sayings of the Lord com- 
piled by the Apostle Matthew. The language employed by 
this source should be enough of itself to prove what I have 
repeatedly shown on other grounds, that “the Elder’s ” home 
was not Asia, as is so constantly assumed, but certainly Syria, 
if not Jerusalem itself. At all events “the Elder’s” com- 
munity had of late adopted “ translations” of its “ Hebrew” 
(Aramaic) Matthew, along with the Roman Gospel of Mark. 
The consequence was that they now found themselves in the 
predicament of being obliged to explain discrepancies of 
“order.” Any one who has ever compared the first fourteen 
chapters of our first Gospel with the corresponding portion 
of our second does not need to be told why. So long as the 
Greek “Matthew” retained —as we know it did — the 
apostolic name and authority of its Aramaic predecessor, the 
blame for the discrepancy would fall, however unjustly, on 
the shoulders of Mark. For was it not notorious that Mark 
“was not himself a follower of the Lord, but afterwards, as 
I said, of Peter?” 

It is quite true that the order of Mark in these chapters 
is far less artificial than that which through the authority of 
an apostolic name had in Papias’ time already won prefer- 
ence over it even in Palestine, the home of evangelic tradi- 
tion. Clearly “the Elders” were no better off as regards 
knowledge of the facts than the man whose work they sup- 
ported, our first evangelist. Still the tradition has value. 
Negatively it only signifies that the diserepancy of order be- 
tween Mt. 3-13 and Mk. 1-7 had been observed, and that 
apologists were thrown back upon tradition to account for 
it. Positively the result is instructive; for the apologist, 
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thus challenged, does give a true account of the order of 
Mark, one which could have no other origin than real knowl- 
edge of the methods of apostolic preaching, and which is 
strongly corroborated by the internal evidence. The story 
—and criticism has proved to us that there was substantially 
but one story, the same whose earliest, best embodiment is 
Mark’s—did grow up just as the Elder declares. It was 
put together out of unconnected anecdotes. The grouping 
of these as we have them in Mark’s literary work is not con- 
trolled by adequate knowledge of events. It is of a highly 
artificial, a rhetorical, a dramatic character. It is an artis- 
tic order; but the governing principle is not the historical 
nexus of cause and effect, antecedent and consequent. For 
this there was neither means nor motive. The governing 
principle of the construction was the practical exigency of 
church conditions; chronological sequence was a secondary 
consideration, admitted to the extent that the general narra- 
tive form made indispensable, and little, if any, beyond. 
This principle, supported as I maintain both by the proper 
sense of the ancient tradition, and by the internal evidence, 
is what I mean by the theory of “pragmatic values.” 
Having shown, I trust, with sufficient clearness that it has 
good ground in the external evidence of ancient testimony, 
let us turn to the internal evidence and see to what extent 
it is borne out by the literary structure of the composition. 

In my Beginnings of Gospel Story I have taken exceptional 
pains to bring out the structural divisions and subdivisions 
of Mark, largely with this special purpose in view. In 
almost every case there is complete agreement among all in- 
terpreters. All coincide in the view that we have two nearly 
equal parts, a Galilean and a Judean ministry, the former 
closing with the Collision with the Scribes in Capernaum and 
Exile from Galilee (Mk.7 1-8 26), the latter with the Cruci- 
fixion, and doubtless (in the primitive unmutilated form) the 
Resurrection and Dissemination of the Gospel. The Galilean 
ministry is almost universally recognized to fall into three 
Divisions of 2} to 3 chapters each, and the Judzan has a 
similar threefold Division covering respectively the Journey 
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to Jerusalem, the public Activity of Jesus in the Temple, 
and the Passover of the Redemption. 

Some one might say that the very nature of the case made 
it inevitable that the two great foci of the narrative should 
be the two sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
since Jesus’ career necessarily began with the former and 
ended with the latter, and that therefore it would be merely 
fanciful to consider that these two fundamental rites of the 
Church had anything to do with the main grouping of mate- 
rial. Iam quite prepared to admit that this main grouping 
may be dictated purely and solely by the historical fact that 
Jesus’ public career was naturally thus divided, the Exile 
from Galilee compelling him to confront the probability of 
martyrdom as the outcome of an attempt to win Judea. It 
will hardly do, however, in face of the later attempts to 
carry back the beginnings of the story beyond the limits of 
Mark, to say that the story of Jesus’ career had necessarily 
to begin with the baptism; and it is quite impossible to ac- 
count for the evangelist’s system of datings at the end of 
his Gospel, without a recognition of the observances which 
in the early Church marked the completion of the ecclesias- 
tical year. It is not a question merely of the well-known 
framing of the story of the ministry within the limits of a 
single year, but of a narration of its closing events in such 
manner that the very days of the great annual observance, 
and at last even the successive watches of the Passover vigil, 
of the day of the Crucifixion, and of the Easter dawn, are 
each marked by their appropriate event. On the “ Prepara- 
tion” of the Passover Jesus directs the arrangements for the 
Supper, and institutes the rite. The night—‘“a night of 
vigil unto the Lord ” in that Mosaic ritual which passed over 
into Christian practice in the form of a night of vigil at the 
Easter celebration — is devoted to the story of Gethsemane, 
and the fruitless struggle of the three disciples to obey the 
exhortation of Jesus to “ watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation,” and to emulate his example. Cock-crow- 
ing, dawn, the third hour, the sixth hour, the ninth hour, 
and sunset, of the great day of fasting are marked each by 
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its separate event. Only the Sabbath remains a dies non; 
while the Resurrection is set “long before dawn on the first 
day of the week.” The beginning and ending of the story, 
corresponding as they do, the former with the initiatory rite 
of the Church, the latter with its annual “ Passover of the 
Lord,” are significant of the practical purpose of its con- 
struction. The more closely we study the ancient ritual the 
more apparent becomes this practical adaptation. 

The very divergence of the Fourth Gospel on this matter 
of the date of the Crucifixion is full of significance. The 
Asian gospel is Quartodeciman, as we ought to expect, and 
dates not by days of the week, but of the month, making the 
sacrifice of “Christ our Passover” take place on the 14th 
Nisan (not 15th as in Mark) at the hour prescribed by the 
Mosaic ritual. The Anointing in Bethany is dated not “two 
days” before the Passover, but “six days,” in order that it 
may coincide with the choosing of the lamb on the tenth 
Nisan. The Resurrection and Ascension fall on the Day 
of First-fruits, the 16th Nisan, when Christ “became the 
first-fruits of them that slept.” 

We have not the original ending of Mark, but the later 
Gospels are full of reminiscences of the breaking of fast, 
which formed part of the ritual of Easter. How Jesus is 
recognized “in the breaking of the bread ” is a feature dwelt 
upon in several forms in the Lucan narrative. In the Ap- 
pendix to John it takes still another. In Ev. Petri the 
“ fasting and mourning” of the disciples is described, though 
our fragment breaks off before we are told how the resur- 
rection message put an end to it. Finally the Hv. Hebr. 
repeats what we may well regard as the very ritual of Syria 
for the Easter breaking of fast. The resurrection message 
comes to James, head of the Jerusalem church. “Now James 
had made a vow that he would eat no bread from that hour 
in which he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he should 
see him risen from the dead.” After this description of the sit- 
uation it adds: “ And the Lord said, Bring a table and bread. 
And he took the bread, and blessed, and brake it, and gave 
to James the Just, and said to him: My brother, eat thy 
bread, for the Son of man is risen from the dead.” 
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If the rites and observances of the Church in connection 
with its “true Passover of the Lord” are here distinctly 
marked, not merely by datings, but by the form and phrase- 
ology of the language; if we can here see distinctly reflected 
the ancient observance of Holy Week and Easter, and the 
still more ancient observance of the 14th Nisan as the anni- 
versary of Christ’s victory over the gates of Sheol, the 
Choosing of the Lamb, the Preparation, the Supper, the Vigil, 
the Periods of the Cross, the Resurrection celebration, the 
Breaking of fast at dawn of Easter morning, it is no more 
than we ought to anticipate from the fact that so early as ca. 
50 A.D. we find Paul’s regulation of Corinthian observance 
of the Supper beginning with a reference to the story: “I 
delivered unto you that which I also received (by trans- 
mission) from the Lord, how that our Lord Jesus, that same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread and blessed and 
brake it and gave to his disciples.” 

But this pragmatic use of the history is not confined to 
institutions of church ritual, nor to the closing act of the 
drama. All that is related is related for a kindred purpose. 
Something in the faith of the Church, if not in its practice, 
called in every instance for justification by the recital of 
dominical or apostolic precedent; otherwise the anecdote 
would not have been preserved; for the notion of framing a 
history of the ministry as a whole is a later product. Only 
separate sayings and anecdotes were the primitive currency. 
Our theory of “pragmatic values” will find much to cor- 
roborate it in the individual sayings and anecdotes, and 
reciprocally will throw light upon the meaning of these. In 
my commentary I have tried to make this particularly dis- 
tinct in the case of the Feeding of the Multitude, an incident 
whose “pragmatic value” consists primarily in its authenti- 
cation and explanation of the primitive church rite of the 
Love Feast, or, as it is called in Acts, the Breaking of Bread, 
the xaOnpepiwy, or daily evening common banquet of the 
brotherhood, but which is extended (in consequence of the 
early association in church ritual of the Eucharist after 
the banquet) to include themes appropriate to Jesus’ victory 
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over death and the dissemination of the gospel through the 
restored faith of the apostles. 

In Acts 6 1 ff. we have the historian’s theory of the origin of 
the diaconate. He thinks “the seven” were appointed over 
the “serving of tables” to relieve the twelve apostles of the 
task of distributing the remainsler of food to the poor. In 
the two anecdotes of Mark, one distinguished by twelve bas- 
ket loads of provision which remain over, the other by seven, 
we have an attempt (or rather a pair of attempts) to relate 
the origin of the rite itself. The variants “twelve” and 
“seven” are probably suggested by the numbers of the 
apostles and “evangelists” respectively. They correspond 
to Luke’s device of the “twelve” and “seventy” as re- 
cipients of the two forms of the Charge to the Disciples. 
In both versions of the Story of the Breaking of Bread 
the points emphasized are: (1) The evening hour after the 
close of the teaching. (2) The duty of hospitality im- 
posed by Jesus on the disciples (“Give ye them to eat”), 
and the bringing of the gifts of food to him. (3) The 
orderly ranking of the multitude in eating companies (ovp- 
mocta ovprdoia), a point of great practical importance to 
avoid the abuses complained of at Corinth. (4) The pro- 
cedure of Jesus in presiding, “ He took the loaves, looked up 
to heaven and gave the evyapioria, broke them, and gave 
them to his disciples.” (5) The procedure of the disciples. 
They distributed to the multitude, and afterward, at the 
command of Jesus, gathered up into “hampers” (or “bas- 
kets”) the remainder of food. It is not the miracle which 
is primary here; for the story does not stand in the group of 
faith-wonders which culminate with the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. Indeed, it is only by the evangelist’s statistics of 
number (5000 or 4000 fed) that the reader is led to the infer- 
ence that there was a miracle. Every point dwelt upon has 
practical value for the conduct of the people, the deacons, 
and the presiding officer in the primitive church institution 
of the Agapé. If there are other values they are subordinate 
and indirect, pertaining to the evangelist’s composition rather 
than the original point of the anecdote. Under the theory 
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of “pragmatic values” early church practice and gospel an- 
ecdote reciprocally illuminate one another. 

Matthew’s peculiar addition to the story of the Walking 
on the Sea, which concludes the Agapé narrative, is specially 
significant of its pragmatic value. We can hardly account 
for the relation between this account of Peter’s attempt to 
follow Jesus’ example and the story of Gethsemane, Peter’s 
offer, denial, and “turning again,” and the restoration of 
the disciples’ faith by the Resurrection, without recognizing 
that application to the symbolism of the Eucharist has played 
a part in the growth of the tradition. 

Finally, each of Mark’s two versions of the Feeding (6 30-53 
= 81-10) is followed by a group of sayings and anecdotes 
(6 54-7 30 = 8 11-26), whose application is to the dissemination 
of the gospel regardless of the distinctions of Mosaism which 
in apostolic times had interposed the historic barriers. 
Jesus set aside the distinctions of meats and promised “ the 
children’s bread” to the Gentiles (6 54-7 30). He himself 
extended his ministry to heathen territory, and unstopping 
deaf ears and opening blind eyes rebuked the narrow vision 
of his disciples (7 317-8 26). 

This analysis of the third and closing Division of Mark’s 
story of the Ministry in Galilee is simply one out of many 
illustrations that might be given of the application of the 
theory of pragmatic values. The story of the vigil in Geth- 
semane would be more specific; we might add the story of 
the Healing of the Blind Man, of the Dumb Man, and of the 
Epileptic Boy. 

But application in detail is not practicable within our pres- 
ent limits. That which now concerns us, and will form the 
conclusion of my present attempt to explain and vindicate 
the theory, is its application to the general structure of the 
Markan outline. For this outline is by no means rude or 
fortuitous, but framed with care and contrivance. In fact, 
we should find it difficult to explain the complete dominance 
of the Markan outline over all subsequent efforts to achieve 
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a more logical or more historical order, if it had not fully 
satisfied contemporary feeling on this score. 

In my commentary I have tried to make it clear that the 
first half of Mark, the story of the Galilean Ministry, falls 
into three very unmistakable Divisions. This is no novel 
device of my own creation. Every modern commentary that 
I know of, no matter what its author’s school of thought, 
recognizes just the same. The points of division are after 
36and 613. All that precedes the anecdote in 3 1-6 of the 
culmination of opposition to Jesus in the conspiracy of the 
Pharisees and Herodians to destroy him, is concerned with 
his own development of his ministry, after he had been 
anointed with the Spirit in the Baptism of John. Evena 
threefold subdivision of this Division is forced upon us. No 
interpreter can possibly escape it. The first thirteen verses 
relate Jesus’ Baptism and Calling. We are not told of any 
source for the narrator’s knowledge of Jesus’ spiritual experi- 
ence, but the whole description embodies in concrete form 
the typical experience of the convert as we know it from Acts 
and the Pauline Epistles. Its inward essence is the testi- 
mony of the Spirit of Adoption with our spirit that we are 
born of God. This is the aspect of baptism emphasized by 
Paul. Its outward manifestation, the aspect emphasized in 
Acts, is in the “ giftsof the Spirit,” which fall into two classes, a 
“word of wisdom,” distinguished by the superhuman authority 
of the speaker, whose utterance is of “ the Spirit,” “prophecy,” 
“tongues,” “ gnosis,” “revelation”; and a “ word of power,” 
z.e. a service of deed, “ miracles,” “ helps,” “ healings,” and 
the like. The description of Jesus’ Baptism and Adoption 
by the Spirit in Mk. 11-13 is modelled on this experience. He 
on whom “the whole fountain of the Holy Ghost was poured 
out ” at his baptism becomes the type for the believer who in 
baptism is made a son, and endowed with the gifts of the 
Spirit. The description is followed by two sections describ- 
ing the beginning of Jesus’ ministry “in the power of the 
Spirit.” In 11439 the Call of the Four and the Sabbath in 
Capernaum exemplify the authority of Jesus’ word, both “in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” and show the 
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reader “the beginning of the Gospel” as the direct outcome 
of the Coming of the Spirit of Sonship upon him. 

Between this second subdivision, and the third, commonly 
designated “the Growth of Opposition,” the story of the 
Leper is very loosely interjected without chronological rela- 
tion, and apparently for no other purpose than to exemplify 
the growth of Jesus’ fame. It forms a transition link to the 
series of five anecdotes leading up to the conspiracy of the 
Pharisees and Herodians already referred to. I should pre- 
fer to call this subdivision: The Authority of the Spirit in 
Conflict with Judaism. Like the preceding subdivision it 
is still dominated by the thought of the Baptism of Adoption. 
From this adoption Jesus derives his authority as Son of man 
to forgive sins, to call sinners, to institute new rites, and to 
disregard the fasts and sabbaths of Judaism. 

The elements of these two subdivisions are some of the 
most certainly historical of all evangelic tradition; but the 
purpose and point of view of the narrator can be best under- 
stood if we realize the necessity he was under of vindicating 
and illustrating the significance first of Christian baptism, 
then of the freedom of the religion of the Spirit from the re- 
ligious practices of Judaism. If the significance of baptism 
be not set forth in the account of the experience of Jesus, 
where is the neophyte to find an authoritative exposition of 
the significance of this most fundamental of all the rites of 
the brotherhood into which it initiates him? If his sense of 
the forgiveness of sin, his repentance from dead works to serve 
a living and true God in the freedom of the Spirit are not 
set forth in the story of Jesus’ encounter after his baptism 
and the beginning of his ministry with the opposition of the 
scribes, where should he expect to find it justified? 

The second Division is occupied from beginning to end 
with the Evangelic Mission of the Church. It begins with 
the Choosing of the Twelve, and ends with Jesus’ Charge to 
them as he sends them forth to preach and to heal. Here, 
too, we cannot escape the threefold subdivision. The de- 
scription of the multitude and Jesus’ Appointment of the 
Twelve ends with the great saying which makes them his 
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Spiritual Kin (3 7-35). Thereafter (4 1-31) comes their in- 
doctrination with the Mystery of the Kingdom, the three 
Parables of the Kingdom having as their common feature the 
promise of the great harvest which is to crown the sowing 
“when God has made the pile complete.” Mark, as we know, 
conceives the message of the Gospel as eschatological rather 
than legalistic. Accordingly “ the mystery of the kingdom ” 
conveyed to the disciples but “hidden from them that are 
without ” consists in this revelation of the divine purpose, 
not in a series of precepts setting forth the New Command- 
ment. Lastly we have as the third subdivision (4 35-6 7) a 
series of five anecdotes illustrating the wonder-working 
power of faith. In the storm on the lake, the encounter with 
the man possessed with the legion of demons, the healing of 

the woman with the issue and the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
Jesus inculcates both by word and example that “ authority” 
of faith whereby the twelve are to perform their ministry of 
healing and exorcism. The series ends with the converse 
lesson. Against faithlessness Jesus himself “could do no 
mighty work.” The twelve are now ready for their mission 
and Jesus in 6 8-13 sends them forth to preach and to heal. 

Surely it cannot be questioned that the whole series of 
anecdotes in this second Division of the Galilean ministry is 
bound together by a single thread, and that a practical one. 
There is not one element of it that does not fall into line be- 
hind the dominant purpose of defining and authenticating the 
“deposit of the faith.” It is a vade mecum for the gospel 
ministry in its two functions of proclaiming “the mystery of 
the kingdom,” and of using the word of faith and power to 
heal and to exorcise. The particular interest of the evan- 
gelist is traceable in minor details and in certain supplements, 
but the key to the grouping of material is its “pragmatic 
value” to the Church in the service of its ‘ministry. The 
Division deals with the Mission of the Twelve. The curious 
fact that its closing sentence describes the work of the 
twelve not in terms of Jesus’ Charge, which has no mention 
of anointing the sick with oil, but in terms of the Church’s 
practice as we know it from Jas. 5 14, is evidence of the 
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evangelist’s interest in the justification of the actual practice 
to be found in apostolic precedent. 

The third and last Division of the Galilean Ministry has 
for its focal point the double story of the Feeding of the 
Multitude, whose significance as authenticating, explaining, 
and exemplifying the institution of the Brotherhood Ban- 
quet, caOnpepivy, or Agapé, I have already set forth. It be- 
gins and ends, however, with material relating to the grow- 
ing danger to Jesus’ life, a danger which finally closes to 
him the Galilzan country. We certainly do have here in- 
dications of the control of purely historical considerations. 
But they are extremely slight. One scarcely realizes in 
passing from the story of Herod’s Comment in 6 14 ff. to 
that of the Syropheenician in 7 2 ff. that the departure from 
Galilee is really the sequel to Herod’s aroused attention, so 
greatly is the historical sequence overlaid by the doctrinal 
interest. The later evangelists have failed, it is true, in this 
Division to stand by Mark. And, it must be confessed, we 
have every reason to regard his astonishing representation 
of a journey of Jesus up the entire Phoenician coast “from 
Tyre through Sidon to the Sea of Galilee up the midst of 
the borders of Decapolis” as a false inference, if not a ficti- 
tious construction. Even its meager quota of events mercly 
duplicates the series already related in 630-730. But 
‘pragmatic values ” are on this view only the more apparent. 
They furnish in fact the only intelligible motive for the con- 
struction. To the evangelist the breaking of bread to the 
multitudes, doubtless because of association with the Eu- 
charist, foreshadows the conveyance of the gospel to the 
Gentiles. The incident is introduced by the ominous fore- 
warning of Herod’s Comment and the Baptist’s Fate. It is 
followed by the Rupture with the Scribes and Departure to 
Pheenicia for reasons kindred to those which make the fourth 
evangelist conclude his story of the public ministry with the 
incident of the Greeks seeking Jesus, their quest being an- 
swered by the prediction of a world harvest from the corn 
of wheat that is now to “ fall into the ground and die.” In 
Mark the saying to the Syropheenician opens the prospect of 
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an ultimate dissemination of the gospel among the Gentiles 
and is followed by a repetition of the Miracle of the Loaves 
on heathen soil (8 1-10). The repudiation of Mosaic ablu- 
tions and distinctions of meats which precedes the Gentile 
Mission is built up on the saying about inward as against 
external purity. It occupies this place because of its bear- 
ing on the great practical questions of the Pauline mission- 
ary activity, and the scruples of the Mosaists concerning 
defilement. The opening of deaf ears and blind eyes by 
which this story of the Breaking of the Bread to the Gentiles 
is inclosed (7 31-8 26) has symbolic application as in Is. 29 
18-23. In short the story is told not primarily to satisfy the 
curiosity of the historian and antiquary who would like to 
ascertain the facts of Jesus’ career; but primarily to satisfy 
the need of a Church which has repudiated the distinctions 
of Mosaism, has carried the bread of life to the Gentiles, 
and is now called upon for a word of the Lord “ making all 
meats clean” and seeks a precedent in his example. 

I need not carry this analysis further. If Mark’s story of 
the Galilzan ministry so readily shows its principle of con- 
struction to be that of “ pragmatic values” what has already 
been pointed out as to the last Division of all, the Passover 
in Jerusalem, will suffice to bear out the statement that here 
too the same key unlocks the problems. In Division IV, 
covering the journey to Jerusalem (8 27-1052) the key- 
thought is “ Forsaking all.” Its subdivisions justify and sup- 
port the Church’s demand for the renunciation of earthly 
goods and kindred in the brotherhood of believers in expec- 
tation of the life to come. Sacrifice, including martyrdom, 
and its reward, is the theme about which all the anecdotes 
after the Revelation of the Messiahship and fate of Jesus are 
clustered; though in some cases the connection may seem at 
first obscure. In Division V, chapters 10-13, the Coming to 
Jerusalem, the fundamental event was of course determined 
historically. It was the coup d’état in the temple and the 
protest from the Sanhedrin which followed it. The prefix- 
ing of the Royal Entry and Cursing of the Fig Tree bear their 
pragmatic and symbolic motive on their face. The addition 
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of the dialogues with Pharisee, Sadducee, and Scribe in the 
temple, and the Revelation of Judgment and of the Coming 
of the Son of man to the four disciples on the Mount of 
Olives, has of course, again, an apologetic and doctrinal pur- 
pose. In short, we have here the same practical interest as 
throughout the Gospel, except that here it is not ritual but 
belief which is authenticated and defended. The view the 
Church has taken and is taking on questions of its political 
relations, the Resurrection, the Law, the Lordship of Christ, 
as exalted to “sit at the right hand of God,” the events of 
the period A.D. 30-70, and the Coming of the Son of man, 
now momentarily to be expected — these dictate both the 
selection of anecdotes and sayings and their order. Mark’s 
eschatological chapter, as I have shown in a previous issue of 
the JOURNAL, is only an earlier and freer example of the 
process of agglutination of the “sayings” into discourses 
which has given us Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount, or 
Charge to the Twelve. It stands after the final rejection of 
Jesus in Jerusalem, partly, no doubt, because this is histori- 
cally appropriate; but mainly because the needs of church 
edification so require, as in the eschatological chapter of the 
Didaché. 

Study of the literary structure of Mark, if proper tests be 
_ applied, will be no less effective than study of the material 
in detail to convince the candid student of the dominating 
influence of “pragmatic values.” The writer hopes that in 
the present essay he has in some measure met the request of 
his esteemed correspondent as well as the possible wish of 
other students of “ The Beginnings of Gospel Story ” in “ suc- 
cintly stating the theory” and “ supporting it by the passages 
that seem most apt.” 


8 Vol. xxviii, Part 1 (1909). 
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HE name Kadesh Barnea (9373 WJ) is not found in 
any document that can be assigned to a higher age than 
the reign of Josiah. It occurs in Deut. 1 2. 19 2 14 9 23, Josh. 
10 41 146 (D), Num. 344, Josh. 153 (P), and Num. 328 
(R). The last of these passages has sometimes been attrib- 
uted to J; but Kuenen! convincingly proved that 32 6-15 is 
the work of a late editor. In Judith 514 Kadesh Barnea 
seems to be mentioned. The text, however, is uncertain. 
While most of the Mss. have Kadys Bapyn, and this is sup- 
ported by Eth. kddés barné, a smaller group has only Kaéys, 
and this reading is followed by Syr. ,°; Bapvy is not added 
inlg. It is not safe, therefore, to assume that the author, 
who apparently used the names in vogue at his own time 
(cf. Beravn), referred to a place actually called Kadesh 
Barnea. No Christian name list, or other document from 
the Byzantine period, mentions it. The part of the Madeba 
map where it would be naturally looked for is missing. 
According to William of Tyre? and the Gesta Dei per 
Francos; Amalric I went “even to Kadesh Barnea which is 
in the desert,” ca. 1167 A.p. Where in the desert the place 
was located, and whether it really bore this name, we do not 
know. It may have been the then still remaining ruin of 
the Christian Pharan, or Cadis, identified by the Crusaders 
with the Biblical Kadesh Barnea. 


1 Theologisch Tijdschrift, xi. 1877, pp. 550 ff. 

2 Lib. xix. c. 13 (Receuil des historiens des Croisades, tome i. of His- 
toriens occidentaux), p. 904; cp. Rohricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jeru- 
salem, 1898, p. 322. 

8 Ed. Bongars, 1611, p. 963 : ‘‘ usque ad Cades barne, quae est in solitudine.”” 
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As to the meaning of the name, the addition of the article 
in the Greek once (Num. 344 Kaédns tov Bapyn) suggests 
that Barnea was understood as a man’s name. The later 
Greek translations have apparently not been preserved in 
any passage. The Vetus Latina, as afterwards Jerome, 
simply transliterated (Cades Barne), and so also Eth. But 
the Peshita rendered Luby see5. This is likewise the explana- 
tion of the Targums (Onkelos BP", JeruSalmi 
Jonathan OP") and the Talmuds (FAN Saadia 
renders S393 Josephus‘ calls the city 
of Petra Rekemes (‘Pexduns), and says that it was named 
after Rekemos (‘Péxewos), a Midianitish king. More proba- 
bly BP" means, as Ved) in Arabic, the “piercing,” the 
“excavation,” and refers to the city as characterized by rock- 
hewn dwellings and tombs, or possibly more particularly to 
the Sik through which the waters flow from ‘Ayan Misa’. 
The addition, 7835, probably comes from $8"), “ valley,” the 
later Vallis Moysis from which the neighboring (.<41) Al-ji, 
already mentioned in the Onomasticon as “ Gaia urbs juata 
civitatem Petram,” has its name. The new name was occa- 
sioned by the identification of Kadesh Barnea with Petra. 

Jerome explained Barnea as “ filius mutationis.” © He natu- 
rally thought of the Aramaic "IS, “son.” But it is not likely 
that at the end of the seventh century B.c. the Aramaic had 
penetrated so far south. J. Simon’ explained Barnea as 
desertum vagationis ("3 desertum in Chald., Syr. and Arab. 
and 33 vagatio). This would then correspond to El Tih 
Cxaxt{), which would consequently be the Arabic transla- 
tion of 33. In itself “Kadesh of the desert wandering” 
would not be an altogether improbable name. Campus va- 
gationis in the sense of “a fixed camp in the period of wan- 
dering” would also be possible. In either case it would be 
an explanatory gloss in Hebrew, and the literary remains do 


Antt. iv. 71 (161). 

5 Cp. Tuch in ZDMG, 1847, i.p. 179; Das Onomastikon, ed. Klostermann, 
p. 62, 1. 18. 

6 De nominibus Hebraicis, ed. Migne, ii. 798, 

7 Onomasticum V. T. 1741, p. 461. 
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not allow us to affirm that "3 was used in Hebrew at the 
time of Josiah, and with what significance. 

There is another possible explanation. Barnea shows a 
certain similarity to such names as Barla and Birsha’. 
Barla‘ (o>"2) seems to have been the original form of the 
name of the king of Sodom in Gen. 142. Bapda is given in 
Holmes-Parsons 14, 16, 25, 38, 73, 77, 78, 79, 128, 181 and 
Georg. for Badda. Birsha’ (SW) was the name of the 
king of Gomorrha (ibid.). Attention should be called to 
such names in the Amarna tablets as Biiri . . . 131, Buribita 
80 14, Biridiya 192-195, 197 19, BiridaSia 142 7. 15. 33, Biria- 
waza 10, Burgelem 13. If the original vocalization was 
Kedesh (Jp), as in 533 WIP, Josh. 207, 21 2 (P); WIP 
“Srp, Jud. 46; Josh. 1937 (P) et al.; WIP in Issachar, 
1 Chron. 6 57, and by Massoretic inadvertence, in Josh. 15 23, 
Kadesh Barnea may have meant “the Sanctuary of Bir 
of the Hunt.” Bir is apparently another name for Ramman 
= Adad; Bur and Bar are only different pronunciations. 
The root nd‘dwd in Ethiopic means “to hunt.” Another 
possibility is that 33 refers to the “wavy” flame of Bir- 
Rammin in the lightning. If Kadesh (@7) was the 
original vowelling, Barnea would be a man’s name like Barla® 
and Birsha’. While the memory of this original significance 
lasted, it would be natural for J and E to leave out the old 
addition and use only the term Kadesh; when it was once 
forgotten, antiquarian interest may have recovered it and 
found it as harmless as the Chronicler did the original form 
of names compounded with Baal when the struggle with the 
Baal cult was over. 

Even after Kadesh Barnea had been identified with Petra, 
the name of another Rekem, called Rekem de Hagera’ 
(8711 EP"), seems to have preserved the memory of an 
earlier location. In several lists of border towns this city is 
referred to.2 As 2 in Arabic, and probably also 8"3F in 
Aramaic, had the meaning of “stone,” the significance would 

8 Sifre (Ekeb, end); Yalkut (Ekeb, 674), and probably Tosephta, She- 


biith, ch. 3; Pal. Talmud, Shebiith, vi. 1, printed by Neubauer, La Géo- 
graphie du Talmud, 1868, p. 11. 
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be “the piercing of the stone.” The “pierced stone” of 
Kadesh was, of course, the rock cleft by Moses to give the 
people water. Rashi® stated, probably on the authority of 
these lists given in Midrashic and Talmudic passages, that 
there were two cities, one called Kadesh and another Kadesh 
Barnea. 

This view was modified by Reland,” who maintained 
that Kadesh Barnea was a wilderness, while Kadesh was 
a city. In this he followed Eusebius and Jerome, who 
regarded both as indicating the wilderness between Egypt 
and Petra. The location of Kadesh Barnea (written 
3393 WP) on a map in a Passover Haggadah, published at 
Amsterdam, 1695," midway between the Philistine coast 
and the southern end of the Dead Sea, shows that the spell 
of the two Rekems and of the identification with Petra was 
early broken in Jewish circles. It is largely the merit of 
John Lightfoot” to have shown the identity of Kadesh 
Barnea with the southern Kadesh. 

This Kadesh (Wj) is mentioned in Gen. 16 14 (J), 201 
(E), Num. 20 14. 16 (E), Jud. 1116. 17 (dependent on E), 
Deut. 1 46 (CD), Num. 13 26 201. 22 33 36. 37 (P). In Gen. 
147 the fountain called ‘En Mishpat (05 j"D) is the same 
as Kadesh (Wp NW). It is probable that the text in Num. 
38 36 originally read WIP RIT DEW WM 
as G 19, 108, 118, has emt rnynv rns Kpicews. The 
is certainly to be preferred both to the [IRD “3 of G BAF™ 
and to M. But neither one nor the other of these passages 
inspires sufficient confidence to make it certain that ‘En 
Mishpat really was an old name for Kadesh. It is not 
improbable, however, that, in a Hebrew tradition older than 
P, the fountain at Kadesh was known as DEW fd. 

It is generally assumed that the WIP Na“ “D, mentioned 
in Num. 27 14 (P), Deut. 3251, Ezek. 48 28, and probably 
also Ezek. 4719, refer to this “fountain of judgment,” 


To Num, 32 s. 

10 Palestina ex monumentis veteribus illustrata, 1714, pp. 118 ff. 

11 Printed in Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. ix. 488. 

12 Hore Hebraice et Talmudice, 1658-1674 ; ed. Carpzov, 1684, pp. 18 ff. 
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where every dispute (735) was settled. The analogy of 
al. suggests a stream in the neighborhood 
of Kadesh rather than a fountain. The expression 735 "5 
alone would mean “ waters of strife,” and might be explained 
as occasioned by the continual strife for possession of these 
precious waters by different tribes. But the true reading 
in Deut. 332 shows that the name was Meribath Kadesh 
wp Mavs. If that is the case, Kadesh is most likely to 
have been correctly printed, and to mean “devotee.” “The 
Struggle of the Devotee” probably referred to some mytho- 
logical occurrence. A later time, using the article less 
sparingly, would have said WIP Ma". The places dedi- 
cated to this or that kadesh were no doubt as numerous in 
ancient Palestine as those consecrated to-day to this or that 
shéh or nebi. The great kadesh of the region may have 
had the name Barnea=“ Ramman waves,” or “ Ramman 
shakes.” It is not necessary to suppose that Meribath Kadesh 
was identical with Kadesh Barnea, but it unquestionably 
was in the same region. 

Both Kadesh and Meribath Kadesh are said to be in the 
“wilderness of Zin” ({% "3%), Num. 201 27 14 33 36 344 
(P), Deut. 32 51, Josh. 153(P). Where is this “ wilder- 
ness of Zin”? In Num. 344 and Josh. 153 73% “towards 
Zin” is translated by G *Evvax (G, some Mss. and versions, 
*Evax). ’Evax is the rendering of P32 in Num. 13 22. 28, Josh. 
11 21 14 12 #, Jud. 1 20, and the most natural inference is that 
G substituted, as so often elsewhere, the name common in 
his own time. Lagarde,! following a suggestion of G. Hoff- 
mann ¥ that a> = [RM was sometimes abbreviated into 
hanna or <», and accepting the less supported reading ’Evva, 
declared that G had before him an Aramaic book and that the 
author of this Aramaic book found in his Hebrew text, not 
but as did also the Trg., who explained "7X by 
xOIMD, “ mountain of iron.” He added “ das konnten die Aka- 
demiker seit Jahren wissen.” With Lagarde’s learning and 
philological subtlety, they would, no doubt, have fallen upon 
this conjecture, and many another of equal value. But the 


18 Mittheilungen, ii. 361-368. 4 ZDMG, xxxii. 1878, p. 758. 
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evidence is yet lacking that G did not translate from H, but 
from “an Aramaic book.” There is no apparent reason why 
an original 7¥M should have been changed into 7%. And 
the "1% in the Trg. clearly shows that the translator had 
before him M3¥, and not while “ND is only an 
explanatory gloss. <Aruk, to Baba bathra, 69 b, explains that 
{2% are “small palms” and [SIN other “small trees.” The 
glossator seems to have confused ['* with ['S1M, as well as 
j3M with ;3M, and combined the latter with what he had 
heard of a “mountain of iron” in these parts. Josephus 
speaks of a mountain called Sin (Zev) where Miriam was 
buried. It is probable that this was the mountain after 
which the “wilderness of Zin” was named. I believe that it 
is Jebel ‘Araif el Nakah ( { way due). The modern 


name does not antedate the Islamic conquest. It means 
“the little neck of the camel.” But the mountain ridge of 
which this peak forms such an imposing part is called Jebel 
“Enéka’ (slixie due). This appears to go back to 
G ’Evax. Other giants, besides ‘Anak, in this region, are 
Yelek, Halak, and Halal (cf. map). The earlier name of 
Jebel ‘Araif was probably Zin. G simply substituted the 
name of the mountain range better known in his time. 
There may be a connection between [%, [%, the thorn bush 
(Prov. 225), and 30, the thorn bush. The “ Desert of 
Kadesh” referred to in Ps. 298 is probably identical with 
the “ wilderness of Zin.” The mountain Zin and the wild- 
erness surrounding it lie in the wider district known as the 
wilderness of Pa’rin” mentioned in Num. 
101.2 1216 183.2 (P). There may have been a city in 
it by the same name in preéxilic times (Deut. 11, 1 Kings 
1118). It is mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome ™ as a town 
in the south over against Arabia three days from Aila. In 
the list of episcopal sees, according to the ecclesiastical or- 
‘ganization made by Justinian in 534, it occurs as “ Pharan 
or Cadis, a town four stages distant from Malaathe and 
twenty from Hebron.” The alternative name may indicate 


1 Antt. iv. 4. 6 (78). 16 Onomasticon, 298 64 122 28, 
17 E. H. Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, New York ed., 1872, p. 452. 
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that in the Byzantine period the old town of Kadesh had 
ceased to exist, and the name was sometimes applied to the 
episcopal city of Pharan in the immediate vicinity, or that 
the same place had had both names at different periods. 

In regard to the location of Kadesh Barnea, opinions were 
until the nineteenth century based solely on a study of the 
literary sources. Actual search for the place began with 
Seetzen. On the 29th of March, 1807, he came down from 
Abdeh to a stopping place one hour from which he was told 
there was a Wadi el ‘Ain, having its name from a fountain 
with thirty palm trees around it. He did not go there. On 
the following day he came to a small, flat, dry wadi, called 
Wadi el Kdés. Apparently this name was then applied to 
Wadi Jaifeh (xay> oly). As he was going in a south- 
westerly direction, he cannot have visited ‘Ain Kdés, nor 
did he hear of it. 

Karl von Raumer, in 1836, identified Kadesh with ‘Ain 
Hasb.” Jules de Bertou™ declared that on his visit to 
Jebel Madhara on April 21st, 1838, he was told by the Arabs 
that this mountain was called Kadessa. Unfortunately, his 
statements cannot always be credited. He may have asked 
for such a place and received an answer which he misunder- 
stood, or been deceived by his guides. 

I climbed Jebel Madharah (s)dve dum) on the 20th of 
June, 1905. (Compare the accompanying photograph.) 
Neither guides familiar with the country nor natives of 
that region knew apparently of any Kdés in that neighbor- 
hood. I can see no insurmountable linguistic difficulty in 
identifying the mountain with the Moserah of Deut. 106 
(7T™5%3), nor any improbability in the view that tradition 
at one time placed the death of Aaron on its summit, while 
an earlier tradition located it on Jebel Haran. It seems to 
me quite certain that Jebel Madharah is the ponn “i of 
Josh. 1117. It was called the “smooth” or “slippery” 
mountain because of the shaly stone that breaks under one’s 
feet, and renders the ascent difficult and the descent only 
too easy. 

8 Reisen, iii. 47 f. 19 Paldstina, 1831, pp. 480 ff. 
2 Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 1839, p. 285. 
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G. A. V. Schubert,” without claiming to have heard the 
name, arrived at the same conclusion as Bertou. 

Edward Robinson,” on his visit to ‘Ain el Wébeh 
(Hig! yA#), June 2, 1838, was so strongly impressed with 
this most important watering place in the ‘Arabah that he 
identified it with Kadesh Barnea. His description of it was 
quite accurate. On the assumption that “ Mount Seir” and 
“the land of Edom ” had the ‘Arabah for its western border, 
and that all Biblical statements are equally reliable and 
must at any price be harmonized, he could scarcely reach a 
different conclusion. When I visited the place in June, 
1905, I was particularly impressed with the large number of 
palm trees and the excellence cf the water in one of the 
springs. The references to Thamara in Ptolemy, the Peut- 
inger Tables, the Notitia, the Onomasticon, the Madeba 
mosaic, and the recently discovered Beersheba rescript have 
convinced me that this place is to be looked for at “Ain el 
Wébeh. 

John Rowlands* was the first Western traveler to visit 
“Ain Kdés (yu2d5 pt). He arrived there at the end of 
1842. His description, while enthusiastic, is faithful, and 
contains no exaggeration. He correctly estimates the dis- 
tance to ‘Ain Mwélih (o2_ ©), which he calls Moi- 
lahhi, at twelve miles. It should be remembered that his 
visit occurred in the rainy season. Robinson and Palmer 
were wrong in supposing that he had found ‘Ain Kdérat 
rte). 

E. H. Palmer stopped at “Ain Ksémeh on 
the 8th of February, 1871, and proceeded north the next 
day. His map and his itinerary show that he never saw 
‘Ain Kdés. When he speaks of his “discovery of ‘Ain 
Gadis,” he can only mean by it that he heard where it was. 
His description of it as “three springs, or rather shallow 
pools, which the Arabs call themail,” is incorrect, and his 


21 Reise in das Morgenland, 1838-1839, ii. 448 f. 

22 Biblical Researches, 2 ed., 1856, ii. 175, 194. 

%3 In G. Williams, The Holy City, 1845, pp. 490 ff. 
% The Desert of the Exodus, 1872, pp. 282 f. 
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statement that “it is situated in lat. 31° 34’ N. and long. 
40° 31’ E.,” which has been extensively copied because of 
its air of accuracy, would locate it in Arabia Deserta, half- 
way over to the Persian Gulf. Its real situation is in 
lat. 30° 87’ 30” N. and long. 34° 31! 55” E. 

Samuel C. Bartlett * visited ‘Ain Mwélih on the 11th of 
March, 1878. He was told by Suleiman that he had declined 
to show Palmer ‘Ain Kdés, but that he would take him to 
this place. Bartlett was conducted to ‘Ain Ksémeh and 
solemnly informed that this was the only ‘Ain Kdés known 
to the Arabs. He very naturally inferred that there was. no 
other, and that no such spring as ‘Ain Kdés existed. 

F. W. Holland,* a very careful observer, went to ‘Ain 
Kdés on the 14th of May, 1878. His description is sober 
and accurate. He evidently was not impressed by the place, 
and looked for the site of Kadesh Barnea farther east. 

On March 30th, 1881, H. Clay Trumbull” came to ‘Ain 
Kdés from the south. There can be no question that the 
picture he afterwards drew of this “oasis of verdure and 
beauty ” was altogether too richly colored. Even when the 
greatest allowance is made for the season of the year, the 
contrast to the desert of El Tih, the keen expectancy and 
the joy of discovery, the later visitor cannot help asking in 
amazement what has become of all the marble, the carpet of 
grass, the fruit-laden trees, the warbling birds, and the “ New 
England look” of the landscape, or what would have hap- 
pened if the eager explorer had been taken to Ain Kdérat 
before the “ marvelous sight ” of all this loveliness had burst 
upon him. His learned and valuable treatise on Kadesh 
Barnea in part makes amends for a manifest want of sobriety 
in the description of what is supposed to be its modern site. 

No wonder that the next visitor, J. Lagrange,” who came 
from El Nahl to ‘Ain Kdés on the 11th of March, 1896, con- 
fesses that “la deception fut si forte, le disenchantement si 

% From Egypt to Palestine, 1879, pp. 358 ff. 

% Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1879, p. 69; 
1884, p. 9. 


21 Kadesh Barnea, 3d ed., 1895, pp. 272 ff. 
2% Revue biblique internationale, 1896, p. 448. 
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profond, que je me precipita sur le sheih Soliman en criant 
qu’il nous avait trompés.” Suleiman swore by the Prophet 
that it was ‘Ain Kdés. There was the rock with some 
wasms on it, the water, the channel, an occasional tuft of 
grass, and a few wild figs; but no marble, no vegetation, no 
color, no life, no oasis of verdure and beauty. Lagrange’s 
description shows that only fifteen years after Trumbull’s 
visit, and at the same time of the year, the place presented 
very much the same appearance that it did to myself in 1905. 

With my students, A. T. Olmstead, J. E. Wrench, and 
B. B. Charles, and John Whiting of the American Colony, 
I arrived at “Ain Kdés on May 26th, 1905, at 6.15 p.m. We 
approached the place from the northwest, having left Wadi 
Hafir at 12.15 P.m. One hour before reaching the end of 
the Makra plateau above Kdés, Charles and myself stopped to 
examine some ruins. One was of a house, 70 feet by 35 feet, 
with six rectangular rooms and a semicircle projecting from 
one corner. There were four courses of roughly hewn 
stone left, quite large and apparently joined without cement. 
Another was of a large building with two rectangular rooms, 
one triangular, and an adjoining circle. Near it was a large 
ring of stones set on end. Digging in the corner of one of 
these ruins, I found some pieces of ribbed Roman pottery 
of the type so familiar in the Byzantine city ruins. The sun 
was setting as we approached our camping place above ‘Ain 
Kdés; and the mountains in the west and the south, par- 
ticularly the majestic cone of Jebel ‘Araif, presented a splen- 
did and impressive view. The water that was brought up 
from the fountain for the evening meal was of an excellent 
quality. 

In the morning of the 27th we heard that twenty men, 
armed with rifles, were at the fountain determined to refuse 
us the use of its water. The situation was somewhat serious, 
as only thirty days before two soldiers had been killed at 
the sacred fountain because they came to collect taxes, and 
the sight of our soldier had evidently stirred up some sus- 
picions. We found, however, that they only wanted us to 
dismiss our ‘Azazimeh guide and take a guide from among 
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their number. ‘Audeh, of Wadi Hafir, was paid off, but 
remained as our guest. Ferij (E» of the Barakat 


family of the Tiyahah, became our guide. Aside from the 
water, there is nothing very impressive about ‘Ain Kdés. 
The accompanying photographs give a fair idea of how the 
place looks. There are four springs, three together and one 
farther up the wadi. One is in front of a rock, another is 
walled up, but the workmanship is of an inferior quality. 
The water overflows and trickles down the wadi for about 
a hundred yards. There was scarcely any vegetation; one 
small tree was seen and here and there a little grass, but the 
prevailing impression was that of barrenness. There are no 
ruins in the immediate vicinity. Some distance to the west 
I found a number of large cairns, and also the foundations 
of a building, rectangular though somewhat rounded at one 
end. From the plateau north of the fountain a panoramic 
photograph was taken, showing the general character of the 
landscape, and indicating very clearly the channel through 
which the water flows down the wadi in the rainy season. 
The names of the more important features were given by 
Ferij. In the evening Ferij, who had an excellent voice, 
was persuaded to sing and speak into the phonograph. It 
occurred to me to ask him to give me for permanent use a 
list of place names. The record contains the following: 
“Ain G*dés Wadi Zibliyeh El 
Hajerah (, El ‘Enégw (lixisll), Meraifig 
El Burga (asi), Sraif Jehém(m) 
(Hr'm(m) (py), El ‘Araif (Cégyall), Yellig(g) 51,)» 
Gibr el Halag 5), Umm Bilin (lads of) 
(pum), Wadi el ‘Ain oly), G*saimeh 
(spas), Abu Mutimir ,,!), ‘Ain Mwélih (pe 


El ‘Ubayad and Barag (Gy). It is of 
great interest to find El Hajerah in the neighborhood of 
“Ain Kdés. 

Among the songs which Ferij sang was one in which 
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Selim Abu’l Antar is scornfully referred to as a coward, 
while his father Abu Sufyah is at least said to have been a 
man, since he slew a great consul, Hawaja Abdullah, though 
he ought not to have done so for the sake of the gold 
(meseri) when he had pledged him his troth. Professor 
Palmer’s murder is thus referred to without any attempt at 
concealment. But it should be remembered that Abu Sufyah 
belonged to the Hawétat. 

On May 28 at 5.30 a.m. we left ‘Ain Kdés, going through 
Wadi Umm Blé‘an, where our men warned us to be on 
our guard lest we be swallowed up, and Wadi Ha¥im to 
Wadi el‘Ain. At 8.30 we reached the fiskiyeh, or pool, on 
the way up to ‘Ain Kdérat. It is a large structure, 60 feet 
square, with five courses of stone visible on the outside and 
five more below on the inside. The stones are squared, and 
the construction has the same character as the walls so often 
seen in the wadies in the Negeb. There were traces of other 
buildings in the neighborhood. In Wadi el ‘Ain the vege- 
tation is very rich. There is at least one large tree, an 
acacia (seyal), and a great profusion of shrubs and small 
trees. A long and broad stream flows down from the 
spring. There is a “tell” of considerable size south of the 
fountain. The name Kdérat is not old. The spring is now 
called after a family of the Tiyahah, as Ferij informed us.” 
Robinson was told that the water was sweet, and it probably 
is so now. But the Arabs of to-day do not like to drink it, 
as some cases of illness have rightly or wrongly been at- 
tributed to its use. We left Wadi el ‘Ain at 10 a.m., and 
arrived at ‘Ain Ksémeh at noon. There were no ruins in 
the neighborhood. On the following morning we started 
for ‘Ain Mwélih at 6.15, and reached the themail at 7.15. 
The distance between ‘Ain Kdés and ‘Ain Mwélih had been 
covered in six hours; my pedometer registered 14} miles, 
but this included the trip up Wadi el‘Ain. ‘Ain Mwélih 
is situated in lat. 80° 42’ N. and long. 34° 24! 30’ E. 


29 Cp. the description given by A. Jaussen, who visited the place March 9, 
1906, in Revue biblique, 1906, pp. 450 f. He was told that it was also called 
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The name of Kadesh has, no doubt, been preserved in the 
name ‘Ain Kdés. But it does not necessarily follow that 
Kadesh Barnea was located at or near ‘Ain Kdés. There are 
numerous instances of old names migrating to new settle- 
ments, and of old places receiving new names. In the 
Negeb, Sbéta is almost certainly an example of this. 
There is no ground for questioning that the name may be 
identical with Sephat (05%); but there is good reason for 
doubting that the old Sephat was situated at Sbéta, a Byz- 
antine city of unknown name, apparently resting on the 
rock, with not the slightest sign of a “tell.” It is rather to 
be looked for at El Meshrifeh. In the Philistine plain it is 
only sufficient to take a look at “Akir to see that Ekron can- 
not have stood there; but the name is there, as it is also at 
the Jewish colony of Ekron established some twenty-five 
years ago. 

It is not as easy as it has seemed to those influenced by 
Trumbull’s descriptions and the modern name to decide 
whether ‘Ain Kdés is more likely to have been Kadesh 
Barnea than ‘Ain Kdérat. The latter is the fountain par 
excellence in this region; it is El‘Ain. The sheltered posi- 
tion, the broad stream of water, the comparatively luxuriant 
vegetation, the impressive “tell,” the well-constructed pool, 
the traces of ancient buildings, clearly indicate the impor- 
tance of this place. It seems to me altogether probable that 
this is the site of the city of Paran, the Kadns of Judith 1 9 
and 5 14, the Byzantine Cadis, and the Kadesh Barnea of the 
Crusaders. It is not impossible that the stream flowing 
down Wadi el ‘Ain was once called Mé Meribath Kadesh. 

Rowlands® suggested that Kdérat represents the old 
Adar, and Wilton * accepted this view. But the original 
reading in Num. 344 was probably Arad (8) and not 
Adar (8), as G has eis Zravdw ’Apad. And this is likely 
to be the true text also in Josh. 15 3, since the best Mss. of 
G read eis Sdpaéda, in which > is clearly a dittograph and 
“Apada the name intended. Arada is not an Aramaized 
form of the name; yet familiarity with such an ending in 


% Uc, 81 The Negeb, 1863, p. 161. 
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the vernacular rendered it easier to forget the locative. But 
the Madeba map probably gives us the Aramaic form in 
Orda (Opéa), representing an earlier Arad (778). There 
is no connection between the enclosed village of Arad 
(TAN and the modern name Kdérat. 

If the stream in Wadi el ‘Ain was called The Waters of 
Meribath Kadesh, the town near the fountain may have been 
called either Kadesh, or with the name of the devotee 
added, Kadesh Barnea. But this town itself may not have 
been older than the Greek period. Before that time it is 
possible that ‘En Mishpat was an important camping-place 
for the nomads living in tents, and that this “fountain of 
judgment” was the present ‘Ain Kdés. It may also have 
been associated with the celebrated kadesh of the district. 
But one cannot quite suppress the suspicion that inquiries 
and suggestions of travelers may have helped to transfer the 
term Kdés from one ‘Ain to another, leaving the first without 
any additional designation. And the statement (Num. 344, 
Josh. 153) that the boundary line ran south of Kadesh 
Barnea (3313 WPS 333) seems to indicate that even in 
earlier times Kadesh Barnea was situated north of the wadi. 

The identification of ‘Ain Ksémeh with ‘Esem (O39) or 
‘Asmon (j¥®XD) by Rowlands and Wilton is scarcely con- 
vineing. It is too far from Wadi el ‘Arish (Q™ 5m). 
Asmon should be northwest of Arad. The Aceuwva of the 
Madeba map (cp. Onom. ed. Klostermann, p. 14, 1. 4) cor- 
responds exactly with the rendering in the best Mss. of G 
in Num. 34 4.5 and Josh. 154. It seems to be northeast of 
Arad, but that may be a mistake as the statement of the 
Onomasticon, S:opifovea Aiyurrov eis 
Sov, is repeated on the map. Nor can it be either proved or 
disproved at present that Hagar’s well, Beer lahai roi, is on 
the site of ‘Ain Mwélih. 

The historic significance of Kadesh Barnea has won in- 
creasing recognition at the hands of modern students. Pos- 
sibly the suggestive discussion of the subject by Eduard 
Meyer® labors too hard to locate in Kadesh Barnea myths 


82 Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, 1906, p. 62. 
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and legends which may have originated elsewhere as well. 
There is not sufficient ground for asserting that the region 
is volcanic, and the explanation of the burning bush as due 
to fire bursting forth from the earth would be more plausible 
if there were any sign of such earth fires in this neighbor- 
hood. But the eminent historian may be right in making 
Kadesh Barnea a home of the Levites who traced their an- 
cestry to Moses. It is peculiar, however, that there should 
be such an absence of allusions to Moses, the Levites, or 
anything belonging to the Mosaic period, in the place names 
and traditions of this region. There is no evidence that 
those on the Sinaitic peninsula are pre-Christian, and those 
mentioned by Charles Beke® and John Milne * (the Mosque 
of Moses, the Cave of Jethro, the name Jebel el Nur for 
Jebel Bughir) as found east of the Akabah in the land of 
Midian may or may not be earlier than Islam. 

On the other hand, the association of the Sik at Petra and 
its wonderful stream of limpid water with Moses, and the 
sacred mountain with Aaron, does not seem to have origi- 
nated either with Christians or Muhammadans. When 
Eusebius declares that “even at the present time there is 
shown the rock struck by Moses” near the city of Petra 
(Onom. ed. Klostermann, p. 176, 1. 8), he may have heard 
this from Christians. But they, no doubt, drew upon Jewish 
traditions, for Josephus knew of Moses’ presence in Petra 
(Antt. iv. 4. 7), and clearly identified Mt. Hor with Jebel 
Haran. All the references to this mountain as the place 
of Aaron’s death belong to post-exilic additions to the 
Pentateuch, and there is no reason whatever to doubt that 
the mountain near Petra is everywhere meant. It is con- 
ceivable that the occupation of the Negeb by the Edomites 
made the Judeans reluctant to admit that some such shrines 
as the tomb of Aaron and the place where Moses gave his ora- 
cles were within the new territory of Edom, and preferred to 
think of them as in Mt. Seir, now wrested from the hostile 
brother nation by the Nabateans. Was there an early tra- 


88 Sinai in Arabia, 1878, pp. 392 ff. 
% In appendix to Beke’s Sinai in Arabia, pp. 532 ff. 
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dition that warranted this feeling? While the Judean 
kingdom held control over the cities of the Negeb, there can 
be no doubt that the death of Aaron was connected with 
Moserah (the “smooth” mountain, Jebel Madharah), and 
the piercing of the rock with Kadesh Barnea (El ‘Ain or 
‘Ain Kdés). But the possession of Mt. Seir itself by David, 
Solomon for a short time at least, and Amaziah may have 
given vogue to a rival theory inspired by the more majestic 
scenery of Petra. It seems to me even more probable that 
Petra was the original scene of these stories. Here the 
great Deliverer (WS) *® performed the miracle of piercing 
the rock and sending the wonderful stream through the Sik, 
and here his older brother Aaron died on the peak of 
Mt. Hor. 

In earlier times the gulf of ‘Akabah reached farther north 
than it does to-day, and a passage from the eastern side over 
to El Tih may not have been as easy as it is at present. 
Nomadic tribes pushing northwest from the land of Midian 
no doubt found their way down into the Negeb through the 
defiles of Mt. Seir (Jebel Sharra). The Idumzan clans that 


camped around Moserah and Zin probably brought with 
them the traditions of their heroes. Their way from Sinai- 
Horeb to Kadesh Barnea and Mt. Halak is likely to have led 
them through the Valley of Moses and past the reputed 
resting-place of Aaron in Petra. 


85 Cp. my article “‘ The Jerahmee! Theory and the Historic Importance of 
the Negeb,”’ Hibbert Journal, vi. 2, January, 1908, pp. 339 ff. 
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N order to protect their territory, and also to have places 
of refuge in times of need, the Hasmonzan and Herodian 
rulers maintained a number of strong fortresses on both sides 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Strabo enumerates as such 
“robber-nests and treasuries of the tyrants” at the time of 
Pompey’s invasion, Threx and Taurus near Jericho, Alexan- 
drium, Hyrcanium, Macherus, Lysias, those about Philadel- 
phia, and Scythopolis,! and subsequently describes Masada 
(Moacdéa).2 Docus (Ae«) is referred to in 1 Mace. 16 15. 
Of those built by Herod and his sons, Pliny mentions Hero- 
dium,’ Archelais, Phaselis and Livias,* and Ptolemy Pha. 
saelis.5 All of these, except Taurus and Lysias, are also 
mentioned by Josephus. Threx appears as Thresa (@pyaa),® 
Hyrcanium as Hyrcania,’ Docus as Dagon,® and Livias as 
Libba.® He likewise speaks of Cyprus,” Zoara," and others 
that temporarily were in the hands of the Jews. 

Threx and Taurus are probably represented by the Upper 
and Lower Bét Jeber at the entrance of Wadi el-Kelt. 
Hyrcania has been identified by Rhétoré™ with Hirbet el- 
Mird. It is not impossible, however, that we should seek it 


1 Geog. xvi. 2. 40. 2 Lc. xvi. 2. 44, 

8 Hist. nat. v. 15. 4 Le. xiii. 9 ed. Alexandre. 

5 Geog. v. 15. 5, ed. Miller. 6 Anit. xiv. 13. 9. 

7 Bell. jud. i. 19. 1 al. 8 Anitt. xiii. 8. 1; Bell. jud. i. 2. 3. 

® Antt. xiv. 1.4. Niese prints Ac88a ; Livias is probably also corrupted to 
AepBa in xiii. 15. 4. ; 

10 Antt. xvi. 5.2; Bell. jud. i. 21. 4; ii. 18. 6. 

11 Antt, xiii. 15. 4; Bell. jud. iv. 8.4; xiv. 1. 4 (where Zu:pa (Niese) var. 
Swapa, etc.). 

12 Revue biblique, 1897, p. 462. 
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at ‘Arak el-Emir. There is, indeed, no reason to question 
the identification of this ruin with the splendid castle erected 
by Hyreanus, the son of Joseph the Tobiad. Josephus tells 
us that he called it Tyrus (Tupos).% But this may popu- 
larly have been known as BUPA NX, and retained the 
name of the founder all the more readily if it later fell into 
the hands of another Hyrcanus. In the case this conjecture 
should seem too bold, Tyrus may plausibly be considered as 
one of Strabo’s ra sept trav DiradeAdiar, since with 
accusative does not necessarily indicate close proximity. 
Lysias has not yet been found. Macherus is Mukaur; 
Scythopolis, Bésan ; Masada, el Sebbeh ; Docus, Hirbet Abi 
Lahm, near ‘Ain el-Dik; Herodium, Hirbet el-Furedis ; 
Archelais, probably Hirbet el-’Aujeh, as the Madeba map 
clearly places it south of Phasaelis; and Phasaelis, Hirbet el 
Fusail. Hirbet el Kakin has been suggested by Guthe as 
the site of Cyprus (Kvmpos). Livias may have been at Tell 
el Rameh. Zoara probably was at Kasr el-Tab, though the 
distance from the Dead Sea indicated by the Madeba map 
would also suit Medinet el-Ras. 

Alexandrium Strabo; Jos.) 
is first mentioned by Josephus as one of three fortresses 
where Alexandra-Salome (72-67 B.c.) kept her treasures, 
the others being Hyrcania and Macherus. Its name seems to 
show that it was built by Alexander Jannzus (102-72 B.c.). 
When Pompey approached Alexandrium, coming from Pella, 
Scythopolis, and Koree (63 B.c.), Aristobulus II at first 
sought to negotiate with him, but finally gave written orders 
to his commandants to deliver up the fortress.% Whether 
this was actually done may be questioned. The Roman army 
marched with Pompey to Jerusalem, and Alexandrium appar- 
ently did not have to be wrested from the Romans by 
Alexander, the son of Aristobulus II, who strengthened it, 
enclosed it with walls, and held it against Gabinius and 
Mark Antony.” It was at last surrendered and razed by 


18 Josephus, Antt. xii. 4. 11. 14 Geog. xvi. 2. 40. 
% Antt. xiii. 16. 3. 16 Bell. jud. i. 6. 5; Antt. xiv. 3. 4. 
17 Bell. jud. i. 8. 2 ff. ; Antt. xiv. 5. 2 
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Gabinius in 57 B.c.% Rebuilt by Pheroras,” it became the 
home of Mariamne and her mother during Herod’s journey 
to Rhodes in 30 B.c.” It was shown to Marcus Agrippa, the 
son-in-law of Augustus.24_ The commandant (¢povpapyos) of 
Alexandrium was accused of conspiracy with the sons of 
Herod to give them a shelter in the fortress after a coup 
@ état. They found their final resting place in Alexandrium 
after they had been put to death by their father in Sebaste 
in 7 B.c.¥ In his earlier work Josephus mentions only Alex- 
ander, the son of Aristobulus II, and his daughter Mariamne’s 
children, Alexander and Aristobulus, as having been buried 
in Alexandrium ; in the Antiquities he adds “many of their 
forefathers.” This addition is scarcely based on increased 
knowledge. 

Concerning the site of Alexandrium there has been, and 
still is, a wide difference of opinion. Wolcott placed it at 
Burj ‘Azzil between ‘Ain Jebrud and el-Hasamiyeh. The 
only important place between these two localities seems to 
be Burj Bardawil. This is a crusading castle probably built 
by Baldwin I and does not well answer the description of 
the old fortress. E. G. Schultz™ soon after identified Alex- 
andrium with Kefr Istunah, and was strongly supported by 
H. Gross™ and K. Ritter.% Guérin® rightly argues against 
this site that it cannot be said to be ona high mountain. 
The same objection, however, may be urged against Hirbet - 
Ghaba (Le which he proposes. G. A. Smith” sug- 
gests Mejdel beni Fadl or Hirbet Birket el-Kasr. 

Zschokke,® Gritz,?! Gildemeister,* Schiirer,® Benzinger,™ 

18 Antt. xiv. 5. 3-4. 19 Bell. jud. i. 16. 3; Antt, xiv. 15. 4. 

2 Antt. xv. 6. 5. 21 Antt. xvi. 2. 1. 

%2 Bell. jud. i. 26.3; Antt. xvi. 10. 4. 

%3 Bell. jud. i. 27.6; Antt. xvi. 11. 7. 

2% Cf. Robinson in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 73. 

% ZDMG, 1849, iii. pp. 46 ff. 

% ZDMG, 1849, iii. pp. 53 ff. 

27 Comp. Geog. 1866, ii. pp. 842 ff. °° Samarie, ii. 1875, pp. 28 ff., 32 ff. 

2 Hist. Geography of the Holy Land, 1895, p. 353. 

8 Beitrage zur Topographie der Westl. Jordansau, 1866, pp. 69 ff. 


81 Monatsschrift, 1880, pp. 14 ff. 8 ZDPV, 1881, p. 245. 
33 Gesch. i.4 1901, p. 297. % Baedeker, Paldstina 5, p. 182. 
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Buhl,® Thomsen, and many others have accepted the identi- 
fication with Kurn Surtabeh. The objections to this site 
have been: (1) That it is too far from Kore, if that is 
placed at Kariut; (2) that a Koree at modern Kurawa can- 
not be supposed because there is no city, village, or ruin in 
that locality bearing the name; (3) that Pompey could not 
have marched down the Jordan valley from Bésan to Kurn 
Surtabeh, because it was dangerous and too warm; (4) that 
the ruins on Kurn Surtabeh do not “ correspond to Josephus’s 
account of the size of Alexandrium” ; (5) that these ruins are 
apparently those of a later castle. Decidedly in favor of this 
locality is the statement of Josephus that Alexandrium was 
situated on a high mountain (irép dpous Robin- 
son’s Kariut is one of many places bearing the name A). 
We now know that there was a city called Kopeous at mod- 
ern Kirawa el Masidi in the time when the Madeba map 
was made. The initial K in this word is given without ques- 
tion by Palmer and Guthe. This part of the Ghor was no 
doubt then, as it is now, infested by prowling Bedouin; but 
they could scarcely have terrified Pompey. Even in the 
early summer the heat may have been considerable; but the 
fatigue of climbing the mountains to descend them again 
would also have been great, and there were compensations in 
the valley for a few hours of warm weather. It is the im- 
portance rather than the size of Alexandrium that Josephus 
emphasizes, and this importance is likely to have been due 
to its inaccessibility rather than to the thickness of its walls. 
The mountain itself was a defense ; battles were fought out- 
side the keep. Even in the upper courses the masonry is 
not that of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. There is 
no evidence that the Crusaders ever occupied the top of this 
mountain. In the light of the American excavations at 
Samaria no doubt can possibly remain as to the Herodian 
origin of the wall shown in the accompanying photograph. 
Precisely such walls built of small stones with bevelled 


% Geographie des alt. Palastina, 1896, p. 181. 
% Loca Sancta, 1907, p. 20. 
_ 81 Bell. jud. i. 6. 5. 
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edges and rough top are seen in Herod’s Sebaste, as Pro- 
fessor Lyon’s accounts and photographs show. The larger 
stones below and those comprising the outer enclosures seem 
to have been of an earlier type, and may be supposed to 
belong to the original structure erected by Alexander 
Jannzus. 

Scholtz, Robinson, and Smith only saw the top of Kurn 
Surtabeh through a field glass. The mountain was climbed 
and the ruins were seen by Zschokke in 1864, Guérin in 
1870,% Conder,® and Tyrwhitt Drake in 1874, and Cler- 
mont Ganneau in the same year.“! With my students in 
the American School at Jerusalem, A. T. Olmstead, B. B. 
Charles, and J. E. Wrench, I climbed Kurn Surtabeh on the 
18th of February, 1905. We left Jericho in the morning, 
crossed Wadi Naimeh, passed ‘Osh el-Ghurab, visited Hirbet 
el-’Aujeh, and Hirbet el-Fusail, and then took a round-about 
way to avoid contact with the Bedouin, and ascended the 
mountain from the southwest. We reached the top just 
before sunset. It was too late to photograph the ruins. 
The wind was biting and the cold excessive. We were for- 
tunate in finding a huge cave where we made a fire and slept 
in turn in what seemed an artificial alcove in the interior. 
In the morning the accompanying photographs were secured, 
and we descended in a northeasterly direction. At the Chift- 
lik we were well received by the commandant, and finally 
accepted his kind invitation to go with a military escort to 
Nablus, where we spent the following night. From Nablus 
we went by way of ‘Akrabeh, the capital of Akrabattene, 
Mejdel, el-Domeh, Kefr Malik, Taiyibeh, and ‘Ain el-Dik 
to Jericho, whence we proceeded on the 21st of February 
with our circumnavigation of the Dead Sea. 

As to the meaning of the name Surtabeh (x,b.o) Cler- 


mont Ganneau has proposed an explanation on Josh. 
5 1315. The 83% “WW, or “ Captain of the Host,” is supposed 


%8 Samarie, i. 1874, pp. 248 ff. 

% PEF, Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 396 ff. 

4 PEF, Quarterly Statement, 1874, pp. 189 ff. 
41 PEF, Quarterly Statement, 1874, pp. 248 ff. 
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to have been an angel standing above the top of this moun- 
tain. For the softened s sound he points to S30" (Mishna, 
Rosh hashana, ii. 2; cf. Tosephta, l.c. and Bab. Talmud, 
Rosh hashana, 22, a), one of the mountains where signal fires 
were lighted, if it was decided that’ the preceding month 
had twenty-nine days, and undoubtedly identical with Kurn 
Surtabeh. The change from © to & is also shown to be 
possible. But the explanation is not convincing. While no 
objection can be raised against Clermont Ganneau’s sugges- 
tion that a % may have changed into a 0, and a WY into 
D, the narrative certainly gives the impression that it was in 
or near Jericho this man appeared to Joshua. The text says 
that Joshua ‘went up to him” and spoke to him. There is 
no hint that this required a wearisome climb of the highest 
mountain in the Jordan valley, 2388 feet above the plain. 

The tradition “ among the Arabs living near the mountain 
is that the fortress was built by a king, and that his name 
was Surtabeh. An element of truth probably hides in this 
tradition. The name has to do with Alexander Jannzus, 
the king who constructed this castellum. In Pharisaic cir- 
cles he was chiefly remembered as the slaughterer of the 
saints. His stronghold may well have been called M30 V3, 
“the rock of the butcher.” On the other side the Jordan 
the great fortress of Hyrcanus bore the name of “i¥ = Tyros, 
perhaps an abbreviation of DUP" Nk. In the Hellenistic 
dialect Tupos was pronounced Tovpos ; * and in spite of the 
Massoretic pronunciation, “N%, the name of the Phenician 
city, is likely to have been pronounced Sur in earlier days. 
As the Hebrews did not at any time harden the ¥ to 8 in the 
name of the Phenician city, they probably retained it in the 
trans-Jordanic “1% and the M3Q"% in the Jordan valley. The 
weakening of the guttural FM to & is of common occurrence. 
If Sirtabéh goes back to Sirtabbah, meaning “the rocky for- 
tress of the slaughterer,” there remains no doubt of its proper 
identification with Alexandrium. But evenif this conjecture 
is not accepted, the question is practically settled by the dis- 

42 Tyrwhitt Drake, l.c. p. 189. 
48 Cf. Renan, Histoire des langues sémitiques, 1863, p. 295. 
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covery of the true site of Korew and the evidence from the 
excavations at Samaria that the masonry is Herodian. We 
do not know what the earlier name of the mountain was. One 
of the tops is called Umm Hallal.“ This possibly reflects the 
memory of its use in connection with the announcement of 
the appearance of the new moon. The real reason why Kurn 
Surtabeh was chosen for this purpose may have been that it 
once was dedicated to the moon-god. 


# Conder, PEF, Memoirs, ii. p. 388. 


